THE MYTH OF COMMUNICATIONS 
First of a series on 
the folklore of management 
by Clarence B. Randall 
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“T want to get more tube 
surface for heat transfer” 
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: “T want long coils that can 
: fit into my production line’’ 
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‘T want more than just a tube!” 





Men who know tube want just a little bit more when they buy. 


If they are interested in heat exchange, for example, they 
weigh carefully the advantages of using capacity-boosting 
Wolverine Trufin®—an integrally finned tube. 


If they have to meter a liquid, gas or air—get just the precise 
amount for a given application—they insist upon precision- 
made Wolverine Capilator®. 


And if they have to step up production of tubular shaped parts 
while saving premium floor space and inventory, they go for 
Wolverine level-wound coils. 
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WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 
la Canodo: 
CALUMET & HECLA OF CANADA — 
WOLVERINE TUBE Divisio 
CANADA VULCANIZER & EQUIPMENT co. LTD. 
UNIFIN TUBE DiVISION 
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PLANTS IN DETROIT, 


All of these are Wolverine developments. All of them have 
been designed to answer a customer want. In petroleum 
processing—in air conditioning and refrigeration—in metal- 
working—in many, many industries, products like these are 
providing engineers with more than just a tube. 


And Wolverine research and development promises even 


bigger developments. They’ll be designed to solve customer 
needs in the fields above along with plumbing, power, elec- 


trical, nuclear and many others. 


Yes, men who know tube, know the difference. It’s Tubeman- 
ship! Write for your copy of the Wolverine Tubemanship 


book today. 
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CALUMET & HECLA, INC. 


17214 Southfield Road 
Allen Park, Michigan 
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SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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SYMBOL OF QUALITY IN 


AIRCRAFT CONVERSION 


The outstanding symbol of quality in aircraft 
conversion and modification, AiResearch Aviation 
Service employs more than 506 of the most highly 
trained and experienced engineers, technicians and 
craftsmen in the industry. 

The most complete facility of its kind, including 
more than 100,000 square feet of floor space 
under one roof, AiResearch has converted 

more planes into executive aircraft 

and luxury airliners than any other 

company. That’s why those who 

cannot afford anything but the 


best choose AiResearch. 


Typical of the finest 

in custom interiors | 
created through quality 
engineering at 
AiResearch Aviation 
Service is this Convair 
340 executive aircraft. 
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BEAUTY - PERFORMANCE - DURABILITY: SAFETY: RELIABILITY 


SERED Re Cee AV BD RS 
GiResearch Aviation Service Division 


International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. « Telephone: ORegon 8-6161 
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The Face of Time 


AT the beginning of a new year, the significance of time as 
a measuring stick is most eloquent, insistent, and often ir- 
ritating. In this period, there is the necessary drudgery of 
budget making, quota setting, and cost comparisons, but there 
are also the larger philosophical and economic considerations 
of the meaning of the Arabic numerals on the calendar. Time 
is a primary asset as well as a fixed expense item, and our 
profit-or-loss ratio depends on how well we employ the former 
and control the latter. 


Engineers can make precise time-study recommendations for 
any repetitive mechanical, routine, or automatic action, but 
it is a bit more difficult to measure the value of the time of 
the executive, salesman, clergyman, or physician. And yet, 
these men must find a time pattern in which they are the master 
and not the slave of the calendar or clock. 


There are 480 minutes in an eight-hour day. According to a 
recent survey, the typical top executive spends 120 minutes 
pushing papers around. If he is one who delves excessively in 
research and sales data, he may spend 180 minutes, or one- 
third of his office time, in areas that are the assigned terri- 
tories of an assistant. Too many executives squander time on 
details while major policy decisions wither on the vine. 


The typical commercial salesman spends from 90 to 180 min- 
utes a day conferring with the man who can sign on the dotted 
line or say no. The number of precious moments he must 
spend seeking the dollar decision that is important to his in- 
come and necessary to his employer’s profits depends on the 
type of produce or service he has to sell. His skill in manag- 
ing his time is manifest in the minutes spent in selecting the 
right company and right man to call on, in studying the prod- 
uct or service in relation to the customer’s needs, and in the 
quality of preparation for the sales pitch. It may take ten 
to 100 sales calls and cost from $100 to $1,000 or more to 
put an account on the books. All this has to be measured in 
terms of time as well as dollars. 


Almost any professional man, whether physician, dentist, en- 
gineer, or consultant, measures his effectiveness against a 
time schedule. Yet, there are rewards that lie beyond the rou- 
tines of the clock and calendar, and we shall do well to con- 
sider these timeless values as we enter into a new year and 
close out a decade. The period of 1950-60 was one of tremen- 
dous technological achievement, equaled only by the political 
anxiety it created in our lives. In a sense, man’s quarrel is 
with time, and he must battle the calendar to gain his highest 
aims as a thinking creature whose acts are judged by their com- 
munity contribution rather than by individual reward. 


No matter how pressed we are for time in our daily affairs, 
there is always time left over. Thinking, responsible persons 
with a sense of identity in time must occasionally confront 
the clock and calendar and remind themselves who is boss. 
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RYERSON PLUS VALUE? 


METALOGICS 


..the Ryerson science of 
giving optimum value for 


every purchasing dollar. 


..» how it works for you 


Broadens Scope of Selection 
Know a single source where you can get aircraft-quality 
alloys such as 9310, Nitralloy, and 4340 to A.R.T.C.-14 
...as well as all standard commercial alloys and free- 
machining types? This is typical of the size and diver- 
sity of Ryerson stocks. Here, right at the tip of your 
dialing finger, are thousands of tons of steel and alu- 
minum—in virtually every standard type, size and 
shape. Also, hard-to-get intermediate sizes and special 
analyses are readily available. This is true of Ryerson 
stocks, year in and year out—in all but periods of ex- 
tended production shutdowns. 


Brings Newest Developments 


Remember when lead was first added to carbon steels 
for faster machining...when, a little later, leaded alloys 
came along? Ryerson stocked them for you first. And 
remember just recently when the world’s fastest ma- 
chining steel tubing and bars (Ledloy® 170 tubing and 
Ledloy 375 bars) were introduced? Again, Ryerson 
brought them to you first. 


Gives New Measure of Quality 


Quality—now there’s a word that’s worn thinner than 
an office-seeker’s shoe sole. But Ryerson Metalogics 
has given it new meaning, with a brand-new set of 
rigid quality-control standards that are completely de- 
tailed and published for your scrutiny. They govern 
every aspect of specifications, verification, packaging, 
cutting and certification of all Ryerson products. If 
you want a tangible example of the scope of this new 
quality program, take a good look at Ryerson cutting 
tolerances. Then see if you can find any that are held 
more closely. 






METALOG/ICS 





RYERSON PLUS VALUE? 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Member of the 


Provides Best Technical Help 


**Expert” is another worn-out word we hesitate to use. 
But we do put at your disposal the industry’s most 
experienced men. They’re ready to give you the benefit 
of their nationwide, daily experience with all kinds of 
problems—material selection, fabrication and the ever- 
present specter “‘cost of possession.’? And remember, 
nowhere else will you find as wide a range of published 
technical information to help you in your metalworking 
operations. It’s yours for the asking. 


Builds Solid Business Relationship 


Here’s a company you should get to know better for 
our primary business is that of satisfying customers. 
And we’ve kept a lot of peow!s satisfied over the last 
100 years. We’d like to satisfy jou, too. 


Meets Your Most Exacting Schedules 


What do you need right now...temorrow...or in 
the future? Whatever you need, Ryerson is there—‘“‘the 
fastest with the mostest’’—exactly when you need it— 
as you need it. 


Why not discuss the exciting story of Metalogics 
with your Ryerson representative soon. You’ll find he 
can help you in more ways than you might think—to 
meet all your requirements for steel, aluminum, plastics 
and metalworking machinery. | 


Be "“METALOGICAL”—call Ryerson 


STEEL*ALUMINUM ¢ PLASTICS * METALWORKING MACHINERY 


RYERSON STEEL 


Steel Family 
® 





PLANT SERVICE CENTERS: BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO « CHARLOTTE « CHICAGO ¢ CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND « DALLAS * DETROIT * HOUSTON « INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES « MILWAUKEE « NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH « ST.LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE * SPOKANE « WALLINGFORD 
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The Trend of 


Production: 
Sales: 
Inventories: 


| Failures: 


OVER-ALL business activity will hit 
new peaks in the early months of this 
year. Gains in spending by business 
men for expansion and inventory, as 
well as steady advances in retail sales, 
will more than offset a leveling off in 
Federal Government spending and 
residential construction. 


Total industrial production, now close 
| to its pre-strike peak, will set new rec- 
3 ords through late spring and then be- 
x gin to level out. 





j However, if walkouts occur in the 
: railroads and other industries or re- 
cur in the steel industry, the new 
: peak in industrial production will be 
: postponed until some time in the 
: summer. 
The recent rapid recovery in steel 
' output is allowing auto makers, ap- 
pliance manufacturers, freight car 
: builders, and other steel consuming 
industries to step up their production 
at a faster pace than had been ex- 
pected. This, along with slight but 
steady gains in the output of soft 
| goods, will help the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial produc- 
tion surpass this month the record 155 
. (1947-49 — 100) of last June. The 
abs index will advance steadily to a new 
: peak of close to 170 sometime in late 
; spring. 

Production gains in the coming 
months will be particularly noticeable 
in electric power, lumber and paper- 
board, coal mining, electronics, and 
machinery. 
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Steel supplies will remain low in the 
coming months, and mills can expect 
new orders to be sustained at high 
levels. 


If the strike is not renewed, ingot 
production in 1960 will exceed the 
record set in 1955 by almost 10 
per cent. Mills, however, may have 
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BUSINESS 





Output to set records through late spring 


Year-to-year gains foreseen at all levels 


Over-all increases to level out by year end 


November casualties up slightly (page 13) 


some difficulty in rebuilding their 
stocks of iron ore because of a short- 
age of railroad freight cars. This situa- 
tion is likely to have an adverse effect 
on coal production. Imports of iron 
ore have recently stepped up and will 
remain high through the winter. 

Some types of finished steel will 
continue to be in limited supply, re- 
straining activity in some manufactur- 
ing lines through the first quarter and 
sustaining the recent high level of 
finished steel imports. 


To make up for greatly curtailed pro- 
duction in late 1959, auto makers have 
scheduled a record output for the first 
quarter of this year. 


As dealers’ stocks are replenished, 
output is likely to ease up a bit later 
in the year, but production of passen- 
ger cars for 1960 as a whole will be 
well over 6.5 million, the highest level 
since the record year 1955. Of course, 
much of this speculation is based on 
the expectation that consumers will 





continue to be as receptive to the 1960 
models, both compact and large-size, 
as they were when they were intro- 
duced last fall. Higher incomes and 
the popularity of the new compact 
models will be the prime stimulants 
to making 1960 the second-best auto 
year on record. 

Appliance manufacturers will also 
step up their output schedules as steel 
begins to flow into their factories. This 
will be especially true of makers of 
refrigerators, automatic laundry 
equipment, cooking ranges, and tele- 
vision sets, who in recent weeks have 
begun to experience some shortages. 


Retail sales for the first half will be 
about 6 per cent above the year- 
earlier level. 


Increases in household durable 
goods and passenger cars will be more 
noticeable than in most other lines. 
Year-to-year gains in durables, how- 
ever, are likely to narrow later in the 
year, but increases in other merchan- 


s 











Bars represent gold held under 
earmark by Federal Reserve 
Banks for foreign and interna- 








_._ tional accounts at end of year. 


& 


GOLD UNDER EARMARK, or gold held by Federal Reserve Banks for foreign account, is 
not included in the U.S. gold stock. An increase is the equivalent of net gold export. 
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KELLEY 
DOCKBOARDS 
CUT COSTS 20% 
FOR CHEESE CO. 











“Down went dock operating costs, up 
went use of valuable power equipment, 
when we instalied Kelley Hi Lo Dock- 
boards,” reports R. G. Bush, Chief En- 
gineer at Schreiber Cheese Co., Green 
Bay, Wis. 


In his letter to a prospective Kelley 
purchaser Bush exclaimed, "Kelley Dock- 
boards have more than paid for them- 
selves! Our men look for ways to load 
trucks with powered equipment today. 
Previously, the use of loose dock piates 
made them reluctant to use powered 
equipment going in and out of trucks 
because dock piates could easily slip out 
and cause a serious accident. 


All in all, Kelley Dockboards are one of 
the best investments we've ever made. 






































And, their Dockboards are truly 
trouble free!" 
“Ti 
Sciacca 
ADJUSTS 
6 WAYS €C 
MECHANICALLY! 
5 ns ca | 
ADJUST-A-LIP moves up, down, in 
and out of truck beds above or 
below dock level. TILTS Right or € 
Left (to compensate for canted 
trucks). 








Get the FACTS! 
Send for details TODAY! 


I 
[] FREE KIT — “How to Pian a Profitable Truck 
Dock Operation.’’ 


Get booklets on Dock Safety, Modernizing, Lev- 
elation Data, Dock Designs, etc. 


i 
i 
J 
i 
[] FREE SURVEY — No obligation. 
(_] Facts and Figures — Get Bulletin — “How 4 
te get an ADJUST-A-LIP for $1.00 a day. i 
Tear out and attach this coupon to your : 
letterhead. Sign your name and mail to: } 
i 

i 
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KELLEY 


COMPANY 
INC. 

2131 W. MILL ROAD 

MILWAUKEE 9, WISCONSIN 
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dise will show lit- 
tle change. 


during the first 
half of 1961. Ex- 





In household 
goods, best-sell- 
ers will be auto- 
matic washers 
and dryers, dish- 
washers, occa- 
sional furniture, 
upholstered 
chairs, and floor 





penditures _ this 
year may be 
somewhat _re- 
strained by tight 
money condi- 
tions. 

In the latest 
survey of plant 
and equipment 





AVERAGE 
WEEKLY 
EARNINGS 













coverings. 
Apparelstores 
can expect the 





Wages 


and Prices 


expenditures 
made in October 
and November 





most significant 
gains in men’s 
and women’s 





Edge Up 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor tae 
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by the U.S. De- 
partment of 
Commerce and 





sportswear, but 
interest in most 
other clothing 
will advance 
steadily. Food 
sales during the 
first half will be 
up from 3 to 7 per cent over a year 
earlier. 





’39 "44 


To accommodate this rise in manufac- 
turing and trade sales, business men 
will make substantial additions to 
their inventories. 


In many lines, the recent interrup- 
tion in the flow of stee! has resulted 
in extremely low stock-sales ratios, or 
the relation of inventories to sales. 
Thus, business men will add to their 
holdings at an increasingly rapid rate 
through the spring. 

However, business men in non- 
steel industries will show the same 
caution in adding to their stocks that 
they have shown since the last reces- 
sion. Thus, when the demand for steel 
and steel products lessens after mid- 
year, over-all inventory increases will 
be minor and will level out by year- 
end. 


Recovery from the steel strike, higher 
sales, and the general expansion of 
over-all business activity will bring 
new records in corporate profits dur- 
ing the first six months of the year. 


But as some of the vigor is wrung 
out of the economy later in the year, 
these profit margins will narrow no- 
ticeably. 


Encouraged by high earnings early in 
the year and feeling the need for ad- 
ditional capacity for production, busi- 
ness will step up its plans for new 
plant and equipment outlays. 


Successive gains will occur in each 


quarter of this year, but a leveling 
off and actual declines are likely 


DUN'S REVIEW and Modern 


EARNINGS HAVE MOVED UP a little more 
noticeably than prices in recent months. 


the Securities 
and Exchange 
Commission, 
outlays for 1959 
as a whole were 
expected to total 
$32.5 billion, or 
about 7 per cent over 1958. This was 
a downward revision of what was ex- 
pected in the previous survey con- 
ducted three months earlier. The drop 
was attributed to the effects of the 
steel strike. Some observers also feel 
that tight money was partly to blame. 
Outlays for the first quarter of 1960 
were expected to be at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $34.4 billion. 

Although foreign orders accounted 
for much of the recent rise in machine 
tool orders, buying by domestic cus- 
tomers will pick up noticeably, and 
orders will advance steadily through- 
out 1960. 
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Industrial and commercial building, 
which was restrained by steel short- 
ages late in 1959, will show marked 
gains early this year. 


However, a little later, these gains 
will be less noticeable, and an actual 
decline in over-all construction out- 
lays is quite possible in the second 
half. This will mean only a slight gain 
in 1960 as a whole over 1959. 

Since there is little indication that 
mortgage money will become less tight 
or that construction costs will stop 
climbing, the level of housing starts 
in 1960 will probably fall about 10 
per cent from 1959 to 1.2 million. 

Prospective home buyers will con- 
tinue to be discouraged by difficult 
mortgage terms, and housing starts 
will decline appreciably in the coming 
months. 


As production moves up, employment 
will resume the rise that was inter- 


Industry 
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A Company in The Jack Wrather Organization 


JANUARY 


NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU Mg .44 = 


How top companies 
reduce worker tension 


cut payroll wastes 


Muzak — Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


1960 


THOUSANDS OF BUSINESS LEADERS HAVE ALREADY BENEFITED 
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FROM THESE FREE MANAGEMENT BOOKLETS 


If you are interested in increasing productivity, improving work quality, 
minimizing personnel turnover and absenteeism, reducing tension and 
improving morale—these free booklets will tell you how MuzAK work 
music can effect important payroll savings and increased profits for 
your company. Both are loaded with facts, figures and results. Both are 
yours without obligation simply by mailing the coupon. 





Muzak Corporation — Dept. DR.1- 229 Park Avenue South—N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your booklets, 

“‘An Answer To Worker Tension’’ and *‘How Muzak Affects Profits.’’ 

We are especially interested in: 

[] Reducing absenteeism and labor turnover [) Increasing productivity per worker 

















[) Lessening friction among employees () Reducing errors and improving work quality 
Name Position 

Type of Business Number of Employees 

Company ._...-Address 

City =< See State 








Also available: A new film, ‘‘The Muzak Benefit Story.” 





Check here if you'd like us to arrange a private showing for you. 











F Wek Steps, Seven Time, 
Saves Money... 
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Only the New TALK-A-PHONE 
has these exclusive features! 


@ DYNASONIC SELECTOR. Select station per- 


formance, intermix or change as needed. 
@ MULTI-MAGIC STATION SELECTOR. Up to 
50-station capacity in same attractive 
cabinet. 
@ “PRIVATE” or “NON-PRIVATE”’ MASTERS 
and STAFFS. Converse in privacy, answer: 
calls from a distance. 


@ NOISE-FREE, VOICE-RANGE POWER. 
Rugged, All-Transistor, high-gain ampli-. 
fier provides exceptional clarity and nat- 
uralness of tone. 


PLUS... Incoming Call Chime; Busy Signal; 
Monitoring Signal; External Relay 
Control; Reciprocal Power Supply ... 
all as standard features of the New 
TALK-A-PHONE 


Proportioned like a book, only 3-inches high. 
The look and. feel. of fine-grained leather, 
with the strength and rigidity of steel. In 
charcoal gray and brushed chrome. 


Write for A.1.A. File Number 31-i-5] 
free brochure 
TALK-A-PHONE CO. 


‘and name of 
Dept. R-1, 5013 N. Kedzie Aves 


nearest 
distributor J Chicago 25, IIlinois 


TEST YOUR 
LETTERHEAD 


FREE brochure 
lells youchow! 


Does your letterhead represent 
your company effectively? 

It costs little or nothing more to buy letter- 
heads that are scientifically designed to build 
prestige, create a favorable impression of 
your company and promote its sales. 





This helpful brochure shows you how to test 
your letterhead and rate its effectiveness .... 
how to overcome its faults. /f you use 5,000 or 
more letterheads a year we'll be glad to send you 
a copy. Here’s what to do: 


1. Write on your letterhead how many 
you use a year. 


2. Send us your letterhead. 
Absolutely no obligation. Write for free copy 


today. 
Dept. D 13 


r.o.H.HILLAINc. 


270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. 
Quality business cards & letterheads since 1914 
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rupted by the secondary effects of the 
steel strike late in 1959. 

However, although monthly records 
in the number of jobholders will ap- 
pear soon, increases in the labor force 
and higher output per man-hour will 
keep unemployment at relatively high 
levels for a period of business expan- 
sion. It is unlikely that in the months 
ahead the rate of unemployment as 
a per cent of the labor force will dip 
much below 5 per cent. 

As the workforce grows, personal 
income will edge up into new high 
ground in the coming months. This 
will be due not only to increases in 
hours worked but also to modest rises 
in average hourly earnings in some 
industries. 


Both business men and consumers 
will be confronted with slightly higher 
prices. 

The price rises will be especially 
noticeable in apparel, household ap- 


pliances, furniture, automobiles, and 
transportation. In contrast, it is likely 
that continued record harvests will 
mean either no change or declines in 
food prices. In addition, any deficit in 
the Federal budget could easily mean 
higher prices if it is financed through 
the commercial banks. 

Inventory build-up, increased out- 
lays for plant and equipment, and 
higher consumer spending will create 
a high demand for funds this year, 
which will tend to keep interest rates 
high. The Federal Reserve Board will 
continue to watch closely credit con- 
ditions and any upward pressure they 
might have on prices. In the event that 
it seems warranted, the Board will 
tighten credit by raising its redis- 
count rate. 

A good many Wall Street observers 
feel that stock prices will advance 
once the steel issue is settled but that 
they will edge downward later this 
year when over-all business activity 














Consumer 
Quarters spending 
I 303.9 
II 311.2 
1959 ¢ III 313.3 
IV 317.0 
Year 311.4 
I 324.1 
II 330.7 
1960 ¢ III 336.7 
1V 341.2 
Year 333.2 





Looking Four Quarters Ahead 








Gross 
Government Private national 
outlays investment product 
97.4 68.9 470.2 
97.7 75.7 484.5 
98.4 67.0 478.6 
98.7 64.2 479.9 
98.1 69.0 478.5 
99.2 76.8 500.1 
100.0 81.0 511.7 
100.8 79.9 517.4 
101.5 79.6 §22.3 
100.4 79.4 513.0 





Figures through the third quarter of 1959 are seasonally adjusted annual rates 
in billions of dollars, as reported by the National Income Division, Department 
of Commerce. Figures for the fourth quarter of 1959 and later are estimates 
prepared by Edwin B. George and Robert J. Lahdry of the Business Economics 
Department of Dun & BRADSTREET, INC. 
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MAKE SURE OF ADEQUATE 


CASH 
RKING 
























FOR ALL OF 1960 NOW 





By investing your time now you can arrange for all the cash you may need 
... whenever you need it during 1960 . . . without any fixed commitment... 
without any advance cost. Whether your need is $25,000 or millions . . . for 
= months or years . . . COMMERCIAL CREDIT will welcome the opportunity to 
provide it. COMMERCIAL CREDIT has been furnishing cash working capital to 
manufacturers and wholesalers for nearly 50 years with advances exceeding 
one billion dollars in 1959. Listed below are a few of the features which attract 
thousands of businesses to COMMERCIAL CREDIT for funds to supplement cash 
working capital. 





IMMEDIATE Normally cash is ready to use 3 to 5 days 
after first contact. Ask the nearest Commercial 
Credit Corporation office about 


ADEQUATE More money is usually provided than can the Commercial Financing Plan: 


be obtained from other sources. BaLTImorE 2 
300 St. Paul Place 


222 W. Adams Street 


Los ANGELES 14 
722 S. Spring Street 


NO INTERFERENCE There is no interference with Mawr Your o0 
ownership or management. 


SHORT OR LONG TERM Funds are available as long Cuicaco 6 
r as needed without the uncertainty of periodic renewals. 


50 W. 44th Street 
San FRANCISCO 6 
REASONABLE Cost is minimized because it is based 112 Pine Street 


on actual amount used as need varies. 


| - Cesee-GOMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries provide over four billion dollars 
of financing services annually. CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $225,000,000 
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es the know-how to analyze your 
| pecord-keeping set-up. Their 
-. @xperience and the facilities avail- 
 @ble to them will enable them to 

_ previde you with a time and 


.can help you. 


here’s how 
VIsirecord 








..- tripled the efficiency 
of an accounts 
receivable operation... 
at Brogan Cadillac - 
Oldsmobile Company of 
Paterson, N.J. 


400 man hours per year were saved 
by a ViSlrecord system. And, all 
customer statements are now 
mailed on the first day of the month 
instead of several days later. 


...saved 3500 man-hours 
per year following 

up purchase orders... 
atthe Apparatus Division of 
Texas Instruments, Inc. 
Dallas, Texas 


The ViSIrecord system helped 
lighten the routine load on buyers, 
reduced the possibility of overlook- 


ing delivery dates, virtually elimi- | 


nated the possibility of a delivery 
entering the plant without being 
inspected and recorded. 


...lets one clerk 

control 20,000 items... 

at ARMA Division 
American Bosch Arma Corp. 
Garden City, N.Y. 


With the ViSIrecord system, one 
clerk can tell in seconds where and 
by whom one of 20,000 laboratory 
and test instruments is being used 
and when the item is due back for 
re-certification. Scanning all 
20,000 records takes only about 
an hour. 
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ViSlrecord, Inc. 


375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22. NEW YORK 


‘ , r , 
sv SLAND i rUNs 


begins to lose some of its momentum. 


Reflecting corporate borrowing to 
meet Federal tax payments, business 
loans at major New York City banks 
rose sharply in mid-December. 


Gains were not quite so noticeable 
as at the similar time a year earlier, 
but preliminary estimates show that 
the increase for the last half of 1959 
over the first six months was much 
greater than 1958. 

Major borrowers in mid-December 
were food, liquor, and tobacco con- 
cerns. There were also substantial 
gains in loans to non-bank financial 
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A DECLINE IN NON-FARM housing will be 
offset by increases in industrial and com- 
mercial construction this year. 


institutions, such as sales finance 
concerns. 

Late in December, the United 
States Department of Agriculture es- 
timated that farm output in 1959, in- 
cluding crops and livestocks, would 
be 2 per cent higher than 1958, setting 
a new record. Although crop produc- 
tion was expected to remain at the 
1958 level, substantial gains were pre- 
dicted for livestock output, account- 
ing for the increase in over-all farm 
output. 

In contrast, it was estimated that 
farm income declined 15 per cent in 
1959. Lower farm prices will prob- 
ably hold farm income in 1960 mod- 
erately below that of 1959. END 








This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
DuN & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
John W. Riday. 
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Everything's perfectly clear —they're Verifax copies! 


Verifax copies are dry, white, easy-to-read . . . accurate in every detail. They won't 
fade or darken... will last as long as typed records. And they’re as easy to 
handle, file or mail. All of which is mighty important in business. aie 


See how you can make 5 of these dry, more usable copies in AM 
1 minute for 24%2¢ each with Kodak’s $99.50 Verifax Bantam yuan R 
Copier, which outperforms other makes of copiers costing up ~ \ iii $ 9 g 50 





to 4 times as much! 

Phone local Verifax dealer (see Yellow Pages under dupli- | | pe iicendeeiebe 
cating or photocopying machines), or write Eastman Kodak 
Company, Business Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Prices quoted are manufacturer's suggested prices and subject to change without notice 


e * 
erifax Copying DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... 
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There’s room for you in 
ROCK ISLAND COUNTRY— 


for example 


OKLAHOMA GITY 


e « « Where business expands and profits. 
Twenty-two and a half million people make up the 
eight-state southwest market, and practically in the 
center of this rich, growing area is Oklahoma City. 
If you are thinking about building in this part of the 
country, consider Oklahoma City and the very 
choice 224-acre Rock Island Industrial Park just five 
miles west of the center of town. 

This property, as Rock Island’s C. E. Inglish, 
above, can show you, is ideal for industrial use. 
Zoned for heavy and light industry, it is level, well- 
drained, and has a good foundation. By car the area 
is an easy 10 minutes from downtown and by the 










Rock Island it is within fast, easy reach of the Gulf, 
major midwestern and north central markets, and, 
by connecting lines, the vast West Coast. 

Mr. Inglish will gladly arrange a tour of the area 
for you. He can provide you with eomplete data on 
labor, utilities, water, taxation and other vital in- 
formation; he’ll show you proposed lead track plans 
that will assure you efficient plant-side rail service. 

Mr. Inglish and his staff are typical of Rock Island 
specialized personnel who, in the past three years, 
have helped locate over a billion dollars of private 
industry along Rock Island tracks. He’ll welcome 
your inquiry. Write, wire, or phone in confidence to: 


Industrial Department 104 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Business 
Failures 





BUSINESS failures, on a steady keel 
for the fourth straight month, totalled 
1,130 in November. Casualties were 
only fractionally higher than in Octo- 
ber and edged slightly above a year 
ago. But they remained below the 
postwar peak for November estab- 
lished in 1957. Since August, shifts 
have averaged less than | per cent a 
month. 

The failure rate, rebounding from 
the drop in October, rose to 55.4 per 
10,000 enterprises listed in the DUN & 
BRADSTREET Reference Book. It came 
close to the 55.9 casualty rate in 
November last year. 

In most size groups, casualties ran 
higher than October, boosting total 
volume to $53.2 million. More busi- 
nesses with liabilities between $25,000 
and $100,000 failed than in any month 
since July 1958. This was the only size 
group suffering heavier mortality than 
last year. The decline of failures in 
Other size groups pushed aggregate 
liabilities 6 per cent below their 1958 
level. 

Construction and wholesaling cas- 
ualties climbed to their highest levels 
since January and June respectively, 
and service tolls edged up slightly. A 
considerable increase occurred among 
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Casualties up slightly in November 
Liabilities drop below 1958 level 





general builders. The wholesaling rise 
centered in the food and automotive 
parts trades. On the other hand, fewer 
manufacturers and retailers failed than 
in the preceding month. Tolls in most 

continued on page 14 


THE FAILURE RECORD 


Nov. Oct. Nov. % 
1959 1959 1958 Chg. Tf 
Dun’s FAILure INDEX* 
Unadjusted......... 57.1 48.0 57.0 +0.2 
Adjusted, seasonally. 55.4 50.5 55.9 —4 
NUMBER OF FAILURES.. 1130 4125 ~=1121 +1 
NUMBER BY SIZE OF DEBT 
Under $5,000....... 147 144 is8 —7 
$5,000—$25,000.... 504 552 528 —5 
$25,000—$ 100,000... 369 348 321 +15 
Over $100,000...... 110 81 14—4 
N UMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Manufacturing... .. 195 221 190 + 3 
Wholesale trade..... 124 106 108 +15 
Retail trade........ 520 532 550 — 5 
Construction....... 186 164 176 + 6 
Commercial service.. 105 102 97 +8 


LIABILITIES (in thousands) 
$53214 $50376 $56718 
53294 51336 57393 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 
listed in the DUN & BrapstreEET Reference Book. 


TPercent change, November 1959 from November 
1°58. 

In this record, a ‘‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors. ‘‘Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affili- 
ated and supply companies, or the governments; they 
do not include long-term publicly held obligations. 
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ldeal for Salesmen's Use 


ONLY 13 LBS. 


Simple to use 
33% °« 45 ¢ 78 RPM 


Up to 18 Minutes per Side 


AUTOMATIC FILM 
FEED AND REWIND 


SELF-CONTAINED 


SCREEN ...NO NEED 
TO DARKEN THE ROOM 


Can Also Be Used On 
Conventional Screen 


HI-FIDELITY SOUND 


LOW PRICE 


WRITE TODAY! 


McCLURE PROJECTORS, INC. 
P. O. Box 236-D 

1122 Central Ave., Wilmette, Illinois 
Gentlemen, Please send complete 
information and prices. 


Name 





Firm Name 





Address 





Zone State 





City 
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Coming or going... 


Improve any dock operation 


Loading costs too high? Perhaps a difficult truck or rail dock problem 
is slowing down loading and unloading. Maybe your dock is too narrow 
or congested— with men and equipment crowded for space. Or perhaps 
a special problem like low docks, high carriers, curved tracks, limited 
approach space, or ground-level loading builds up excessive costs. What- 
ever the problem, you’ll find Magliner Magnesium Dock Boards the 
practical low-cost solution. 


And here’s why! 

Magliner Dock Boards are engineered to 
meet a wide range of specific dock condi- 
tions. You can service many loading bays 
with a minimum number of Magliners 
because they’re light — magnesium light for 
one-man handling... quickly moved when 
and where needed. Magnesium strong for 
heaviest loads, magnesium tough for de- 
pendable, long-life service. For important 
on-the-dock savings, coming or going, put 
Magliners on the job! 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SEND BULLETIN DB-204, “‘Difficult Dock Problems and How To Solve Them.’’ 


Check here for 0 Mobile Loading Ramps ° 
additional information on: [(] Delivery Truck Ramps ™ oF fine 


Name 








Company 





Address 
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City Zone State 
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MAGLINE INC., P.O. BOX 31, PINCONNING, MICH. | 
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retail lines turned down or held steady. 
In manufacturing, casualties fell off 
in the food, lumber, and steel indus- 
tries. 

In all types of operations except 
retailing, failures exceeded year-earlier 
levels. The least change—a 3 per 
cerit rise—took place in manufactur- 
ing, where increases in apparel, ma- 
chinery, and transportation equip- 
ment offset declines in other indus- 
tries. Wholesalers suffered the sharp- 
est upswing, 15 per cent, mostly in 
food and building materials. The con- 
trasting retail decline from last year 
prevailed in all trades except apparel, 
building materials, and drugs. 

Geographically, the October-to-No- 
vember increase was concentrated in 
three regions—the New England, South 
Atlantic, and Mountain States—and 
occurred in non-metropolitan dis- 
tricts. Among the regions with lighter 
tolls, the East North Central States 
had the fewest failures for any month 
since January, largely because of 
marked declines in Illinois and Michi- 
gan. 


FAILURES BY DIVISIONS OF INDUSTRY 


Cumulative Liabilities 
total in million $ 
(Eleven Months) 


1959 1958 1959 1958 


MINING, MANUFACTURING... 2234 2495 183.9 227.2 
Mining—coal, oil, misc. . 78 om hme, Boe 
Foodandkindredproducts 165 180 13.7 16.4 
Textile products, apparel. ate. °° 43 24.2 31.7 
Lumber, lumber products. 454 495 22.7 29.8 
Paper, printing, publishing toe -F%2.. 84 42 
Chemicals, allied products 57 59 42 3.9 
Leather, leather products. 67 92 6.5 12.4 
Stone, clay, glass products. 48 60 4.1 10.5 


Iron, steel, products..... 125 165 13.7 16.6 
MT ca kcuacdec 225 264 37.5 27.7 
Transportation equipment 98 @ °74:' 332 
Miscellaneous. ......... 395 397 36.9 37.6 
WHOLESALE TRADE........ 1268 1313 73.4 71.4 
Food and farm products.. 265 307 21.5 18.3 
IS 5k kb nk 6 0 ks oe 39 59 - ae &, 
SN. 4s 5 3s woo oe 34 43 1.2 i.3 
Lumber, bldg. mats. ,hdwre 138 164 8.8 11.7 
Chemicals and drugs.... 58 45 1.6 1.2 
Motor vehicles, equipment 69 61 Se 3 
Miscellaneous.......... 665 634 35.5 34.2 
RETAIL TRADE...........- 6395 6999 213.4 210.9 
Food and liquor........ 1037 1041 28.0 23.7 
General merchandise. ... 266 270 15.8 11.0 
Apparel and accessories... 948 1080 37.8 28.5 
Furniture, furnishings... 770 987 33.1 42.7 
Lumber,bldg.mats.,hdwre 420 464 14.3 14.6 
Automotive group...... 923 1014 24.2 36.2 
Eating, drinking places... 1233 1335 33.4 35.4 
Drug stores. ......200. lil 184 2.9 38 
Miscellaneous.......... 687 654 24.2 15.0 
CONSTRUCTION.........0.. 1901 1986 111.4 105.1 


General bldg. contractors. 686 811 62.7 56.5 
Building subcontractors.. 1069 1065 38.4 37.7 


Other contractors....... 146 110 10.3 10.9 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE...... 1175 1089 51.1 56.7 
TOTAL UNITED STATES..... 12973 13882 633.3 671.2 


Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; they do 
not necessarily add up to totals. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department 
by Rowena Wyant. 
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“OUR MEN SELL MORE EQUIPMENT AND WE SAVE 14.3%.... 


SIGN US UP FOR 90 MORE LARKS” 








“Our 32 LARKS average 4,000 miles a month apiece, 
loaded with PM electric plants, concrete vibrators, 
street barricades and flasher warning lights. Covering 
48 states, our field engineers drive right to the job 
sites and demonstrate this equipment in their sta- 
tion wagons. 


“This is a busy schedule, for both the men and the 
automobiles. Recently our field engineers were in for 
a meeting and we questioned them about the cars. Not 
one man had one complaint. In fact, they consider 
their LARKS as one of the ‘fringe benefits’ of the job. 


“They have found excellent dealer service all over 


BUDGET-WISE BUYERS 


LOVE THAT 
(RK 









BY STUDEBAKER 
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Eugene John Freeman, Marketing Manager 
PACIFIC MERCURY, North Hollywood, California 


the country. Also, we have talked to dealers in many 
states about trading in, and the resale values quoted 
have been very high. 


“We are saving $40 to $50 per car per month, which 
averages out 14.3% better than the cars formerly used. 
Many of those simply would not carry the equipment. 
The big thing is—all over the country, in all kinds of 
weather, our men get to the spot and make their dem- 
onstrations and sell more equipment. 


‘Pacific Mercury is growing fast, and we plan to add 
90 more wagons to our ‘Great White Fleet’ in 1960. 
You can sign us up for 90 more LARKS.” 
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TELL US MORE ABOUT LARK SAVINGS! 

Fleet Sales Division, Studebaker-Packard Corp., South 
Bend 27, Indiana 

( ) Send us informative literature only 


( ) Have a factory representative call me for an appoint- 
men 


NAME 





PLEASE PRINT 


TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 




















Oops! No matter... 


ASE furniture is made to Keep your investment safe 


Bumps and bangs bounce harmlessly off an ASE 
desk. The resilient Styledge molding is a constant 
protection against such mishaps. The Bonderite 
finish, too . . . on all ASE desks, chairs, filing cab- 
inets . . . resists scratches .. . retains color and 
finish. See how that filing cabinet is neatly, smoothly 
finished on the bottom. And look underneath the 
desk and chair at this same fine attention to detail. 





Yet you pay no more for this extra ASE quality. 
These are just a few of dozens of reasons why ASE 
furniture will keep its good looks for years... pro- 
tect your investment far beyond ordinary furniture. 
If you want color, smart design, efficiency .. . this 
is your furniture. Further, you’ll find everything 
you need to equip your entire office at your ASE 
dealer. See him soon. He can help you buy right. 


(AWN > 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc., Aurora, Illinois 


Desks « Chairs « L-units « Credenzas + Tables 
Bookcases « Filing Cabinets + Storage Cabinets 
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WASHINGTON, 
D.C.—A _ Republi- 
can President who 
wants a stable dol- 
lar and a Demo- 
cratic Congress that 
wants 1960 cam- 
paign issues are be- 
ginning a six-month 
tussle that will end 
just before the 
Democratic Nation- 
ai Convention meets. 
in Los Angeles next July. This is the 
same Congress that roared into Wash- 
ington with visions of glory in Janu- 
ary 1959 and then crept home in 
September, a subdued and chastened 
lot. It had the biggest Democratic 
majorities since the New Deal, but it 
did little to enlarge the welfare state, 
passed no important anti-business 
legislation, and gave labor the back of 
its hand by enacting the tough Land- 
rum-Griffin anti-racketeering law. 
There is no reason to expect that 
the legislators will act much different- 
ly in their second session than they 
did in their first. The central group 
of moderates who hold the controlling 
power on most issues again will be 
in the saddle under the leadership of 
the two middle-of-the-trail Texans, 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn and 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson. A reborn coalition of Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats 
that upheld eight out of nine Presi- 
dential vetoes during 1959 quite cer- 
tainly will remain an effective work- 
ing partnership. And the resurgent 
President who signed the vetoes and 
dominated the first session of the 86th 
Congress will be flexing his muscles 
just as vigorously in coming months. 


Prosperity stalls the liberals - 


The painful fact facing the more 
liberal Democrats is that conditions 
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» Girding for a second-session battle for campaign issues, 
Democrats face a tough, veto-wielding President. 


» Any liberal spending schemes will hit a formidable double 
roadblock: good times and a solid conservative coalition. 


In this election year, look for politicians to seize on any 
hint of a budget surplus as grounds for a tax cut. 


are not right for the development of 
their kind of issues. The country is 
prosperous, which rules out the big 
economic measures they had hoped to 
pass in the wake of the 1958 reces- 
sion. Most of their colleagues are 
moderates, which makes it difficult 
for them to enact the broad social 
legislation that the Democrats believe 
distinguishes their party from the 
Republicans. 


ike takes command 


Then, too, there is President Eisen- 
hower. The “modern Republicanism” 
he once espoused is dead, and he 
now is wedded to the “stable dollar” 
that he embraced in late 1958 and 
valiantly defended throughout 1959. 
That means stonewall resistance to 
new or bigger Federal spending pro- 
grams that might add to inflationary 
pressures by unbalancing the budget. 
It means that Democrats who advo- 
cate larger Government outlays will 
risk being tagged with the “spenders” 
label they learned to fear and detest 
last year. 

Mr. Eisenhower is beginning this 
session as a far more formidable ad- 
versary than he appeared to be at 
the start of the 1959 session. He has 
demolished the myth that the 22nd 
Amendment’s two-term limitation in- 
evitably must weaken the Chief Exec- 
utive during his final 24 months in 





office. He has the 
fresh memory of 
his 1959 triumphs 
and the new knowl- 
edge that he can ef- 
fectively use formal 
White House state- 
ments, news confer- 
ences, and special 
radio-TV speeches 
to arouse wide pub- 
lic support for his 
programs. 

The function of the true conserva- 
tive is to consolidate the advances that 
have been registered by the liberals. 
That, in essence, is the course Mr. 
Eisenhower is following. He will put 
no bold initiatives before Congress 
this year but instead will pursue a 
hold-the-line policy designed prima- 
rily to pare a little here, attain effi- 
ciencies there. Mr. Eisenhower is 
essentially a cautious man who be- 
lieves that the Federal Government 
should be smaller, not bigger. He 
would much prefer to see it get rid 
of some of its existing responsibilities 
rather than take on new ones. He has 
not been an innovator during the past 
seven years, and there is no reason 
to expect that he will change charac- 
ter during the final twelve months of 
his administration. 

About the only exception to these 
generalizations may be Mr. Eisenhow- 
er’s continuing attempt to achieve 
freer markets for agricultural prod- 
ucts. He has made some progress, and 
he would like to be able to persuade 
Congress to go still further. At the mo- 
ment, the odds appear to be against 
him. 

Mr. Eisenhower will touch off aa- 
other major hassle when he renews 
his demand that Congress repeal the 
44 per cent interest rate ceiling on 
Government bonds that mature in five 
years or more. Congress refused to 
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10 valid reasons why 
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adjustable 


STORAGE RACKS 


are your Best Rack Buy: 
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American Stringers are one-piece—made of durable, continuous welded steel tubing, 
made from high carbon steel. 


American Stringers have step construction for fast, simple conversion to decking—step 
is 1%" deep—thickness of finished 2” lumber. 


American Posts are rugged—made from extra heavy gage steel—roll formed by special 
tooling. 

American has positive dovble-wedging lock—safe-t-pin gives positive security against 
unhooking stringers. 


American has smooth, aisle-side construction—no protrusions of any kind to tear 
clothes or create a safety hazard. 


American has higher safety factors—2.25 to 1—for grecter protection to truck operators 
and merchandise. 


4Am-<vrican Racks are easy to erect—no costly bolting—all parts hook into place. 


American Racks are easy to adjust—all stringers can be moved independently of any 
other part. 


American Upright Frames are cross braced against sway—turnbuckles provide ready 
take-up for uneven floors. 


© 


Left—smooth line construction of aisle side of post 
and stringer eliminates hazardous protrusions. 
Stringers raise and lower like a window. Right— 
note rigid connection when stringer is “locked” 
to post. 


send for catalog 


ERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
STORAGE RACK DIVISION 


5969 Linsdale Ave. ail}, Detroit 4, Michigan 


Manufactured in Canada by Sunshine-Waterloo Co., Ltd., Waterloo, Ontario 
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grant the request last summer and 
used the White House proposal as a 
springboard for a slashing attack on 
Administration-Federal Reserve Board 
credit restraint policies. The Demo- 
crats think the 44 per cent recom- 
mendation gives them a chance to tag 
the Republicans with a “high interest 
rate” label, and they intend to exploit 
the opportunity to the full. 


Round two coming up 


Another controversial Administra- 
tion request will be laid before Con- 
gress when Mr. Eisenhower renews 
his unsuccessful 1959 demand that 
the lawmakers wipe out the Post Of- 
fice deficit by raising postal rates. The 
President will have to ask again for a 
temporary increase in the $285 bil- 
lion public debt ceiling, and the Dem- 
ocrats again will obtain what political 
advantage they can from stressing that 
the debt has grown $13 billion during 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

The President will press for the 
adoption of a number of proposals 
that he unsuccessfully submitted to 
the last session of Congress. They 
include a wide variety of technical 
economy measures, higher interest 
charges for many types of Federal 
loans, several suggestions for toughen- 
ing the antitrust laws, revision of the 
Employment Act of 1946 to make 
price stability an explicit goal, and 
extension of coverage of the mini- 
mum wage law. 

But the bitterest Congressional 
battles will center about legislative 
proposals that will be put forward by 
the Democrats as their liberal mem- 
bers seek to broaden the social re- 
sponsibilities of the national Govern- 
ment. 

The liberals are chafing under the 
Johnson-Rayburn leadership, and they 
will press much harder this year than 
they did in 1959 for the enactment of 
more generous social programs, which 
they believe will enhance their own 
voting records and give the Demo- 
crats a stronger program to take into 
the fall election campaign. 

There will be pressure for increased 
social security benefits and for a med- 
ical insurance program within the so- 
cial security system. Federal aid for 
school construction and for teachers’ 
pay is high on the list of the liberals’ 
“must” bills, and so is an increase in 
the $1 minimum wage. There will be 
renewed demands for Federal unem- 
ployment compensation standards, for 
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a program to help chronically de- 
pressed areas, and for a bill to make 
it easier for communities to finance 
public facilities. 


The tight money issue 


Democratic criticism of Adminis- 
tration “high interest rate” policies 
will be coupled to attacks on tight 
money. A number of Democrats have 
served notice that they will fight for 
measures to soften the impact of tight 
money on home building. 

If the liberals are more successful 
this year than they were in 1959, Mr. 
Eisenhower’s veto weapon will come 
into heavy play. It takes a two-thirds 
vote in each house to override a veto. 
Despite the huge Democratic majori- 
ties, the arithmetic indicates that Mr. 
Eisenhower’s vetoes will stand up as 
well in 1960 as in 1959. 


Tax Fight Looms 


It doesn’t seem likely now, but there 
still could be a tax-cut battle before 
Congress hits the campaign trail. 

There are many possible gimmicks. 
Suppose that a $2 billion fiscal 1961 
surplus is in prospect by June. Some 
lawmakers—and some high-ranking 
members of the Eisenhower “team”— 
will decide that it would be good poli- 
tics to enact a $4 billion tax cut to 
take effect January 1, 1961. Only half 
would come out of fiscal 1961 reve- 
nues, since the fiscal year ends on 
June 30, and that half would be paid 
for by the $2 billion surplus. Presum- 
ably, a continuing rise in revenues—if 
there is no recession—would assure 
the Government of the full $4 billion 
that would be needed to prevent a 
deficit in fiscal 1962. 

The tax-cut pressures could sorely 
test all Mr. Eisenhower’s frequently 
declared devotion to reducing the 
public debt before any revenues are 
used to trim taxes. 


Profit Picture Cloudy 


Top Administration economists are 
beginning to fear there will be a profit 
squeeze later this year. Productivity 
won't rise as it did immediately after 
the recession. Wage rates and other 
costs are continuing to climb, and it 
will be difficult for some corporations 
to pass along their heavier costs in 
higher prices. A profits squeeze would 
cool the enthusiasm some companies 
have for plant expansion, would add 
to the pressure for modernization in 
other instances. END 
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Just “touch” the carton 





Weber Touch-Stenciling—the fast 
easy way to address multiple 
carton shipments... 


No more stencilboards, rubber stamps or 
label typing. Instead, you can print facsimile 
labels directly on cartons with just a “touch” 
of a Web-O-Print hand duplicator. 


Stencils are pre-cut to duplicate your label. 
Customer’s name and address or product in- 
formation is filled in on a typewriter or by 
hand. Then slip the stencil on the handy 
duplicator and touch-stencil all the cartons 
in the shipment. The duplicator leaves a 
clean, sharp print that will not fade, rub or 
wash off. 


It’s so easy to do. With a smooth, one-hand 
motion 40 to 50 cartons can be addressed in 
a minute. The duplicator holds enough ink 
for several thousand impressions and it 
prints anywhere — cardboard, wood, paper, 
smooth or rough, round or flat surfaces. 
After the shipment has been addressed the 
stencil is thrown away, saving filing time 
and space. 


Send for free bulletin on Weber “Touch-Stenciling” 
methods. Packed with ideas on address- 
ing and marking multiple shipments. 


Weber 





ee 
WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, INC. 
Dept. 30-A 


Wever inaustrial Park, 
Mount Prospect, Iilinois 


Send me your bulletin on “Touch-Stenciling” 


and there’s your label 
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Capital Spending in a Year of Growth 
Unequal Struggle in Steel 
Foreign Competition: A Job for American Business 


Meeting Human Needs in a Scientific Age 





WILLIAM F. BUTLER, vice president—eco- 
nomic research, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank of New York. 


Building for Tomorrow 


Although there will be plenty of 
tough problems ahead, I think we 
can expect an upward movement in 
business expenditures for new plant 
and equipment that could extend 
through 1960 and, perhaps, through 
1961 as well. 

An 18 per cent rise in total busi- 
ness fixed investment—the GNP con- 
cept—has been projected for 1960. 
This would imply an increase in the 
Commerce-SEC plant and equipment 
total from about $32.8 billion in 
1959 to about $39 billion this year. 
Allowing for some lag in early 1960 
as a result of the steel strike, this im- 
plies a change from fourth quarter 
1959 to fourth quarter 1960 of al- 
most 30 per cent. 

Profits after taxes in 1960 might 
run about 10 per cent of the depre- 
ciated stock of capital in use. This is 
about the same rate of return as in 
1955. It would appear high enough 
to justify corporate investment even 
in the face of high interest rates. 

The last two periods of expanding 
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capital investment have lasted about 
two and a half years from their lower 
turning points and have shown a de- 
cided leveling out for three or four 
quarters before the downturn. This 
experience would point to a down- 
turn in capital expenditures and gen- 
eral business sometimes in 1961 and 
perhaps about mid-year. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the prospective 
expansion could develop in a manner 
that would achieve a better balance 
between saving and investment, costs 
and prices, expansion vs. moderniza- 
tion expenditures on the investment 
front and the growth in debt vs. the 
growth in assets. Thus, this period of 
prosperity and growth could last 
longer—perhaps through 1961. 


From a speech before the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 





R. CONRAD COOPER, executive vice presi- 


dent—personnel services, United States 


Steel Corp. 
Power and Principle 


The issues at stake in the steel nego- 
tiations involve deeply held matters 
of principle, the ultimate determina- 
tion of which will vitally affect the 
competitive future of the industry, its 
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“the CHALLENGER” 


|) haere 


1500 Ib. capacity 


Model 1056 —Battery operated 


“the DRUM 
HANDLER” 





9B 90 ampere 


1000 Ib. capacity 


Model 3062 —Battery operated 





“the TELESCOPIC 99” 
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1000 Ib. capacity 


, Model 9972T —Battery operated 


MORE THAN 80 


BIG JOE MODELS 





Hydraulic Handling for 
EVERY Department 


> BIG JOE 


Manufacturing Company 
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Ralph Hines Road 


Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin 
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Best answers to these increasing needs: 


Kinnear Counter Shutters or Grilles — easily 
raised or lowered from inside — clear the en- 
tire opening . . . coil out of the way . . . never 
biock light from above . . . leave all counter 
and wall space clear and usable at all times. 
in outdoor installations, wind can’t slam or 


The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 
FACTORIES: 
1500-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in Ail Principal Cities 
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Kinnear 
§ Rolling 


d Conta 
Shutters 


The vertical “‘coil-away”’ 


action of the Kinnear-orig- 


inated curtain of interlock-: 


ing metal slats is the ideal 
counter shutter, Its space- 
saving efficiency and pro- 
tection have been proved 





in service openings of every 
kind. In addition to a 
variety of contoured slats, 
Kinnear also offers the pop- 
ular “midget” slat, with a 
flat exterior face, specially 
designed for counters up 
to 20 feet wide. 


aud 


Kinnear 
Rolling 


Grilles 


The Kinnear Rolling Grille, 
an attractive openwork of 
metal bars and links, is also 
widely used as a barricade 
for counters, doorways, 
corridors, or to confine ac- 
tivities to sections of any 
room or building area. It 
features the same, space- 
saving, coiling upward ac- 
tion of the Kinnear Rolling 
Doors and Counter 
Shutters, 


damage them. There’s extra value in their all- 
metal protection against intrusion, pilferage 
or vandalism. Built of aluminum, steel, or 
other metals if desired, to fit openings of any 
size, in new construction or completed build- 
ings. Write for further details. 


KINNEAR 


POLLING DOORS, 
Saving Ways in Doorways 
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customers, its workers, its owners, 
and the whole American people. 

It is not—as negotiations so often 
are—a matter of bickering over a 
few pennies and ultimately splitting 
the difference. The pennies in this 
case are really 17-million-dollar 
pieces, for that is what each cent of 
increased wages will cost the steel 
industry in a single year. 

And there is no way of splitting 
the difference between an inflation- 
ary and a non-inflationary agreement. 
In the end, it must be one or the other. 
It must either preserve or impair our 
competitive position, for it cannot do 
both; and it must perpetuate wasteful 
practices or eliminate them. 

Such controversies cannot be set- 
tled by knocking a few supposedly 
stubborn heads together. Nor can 
they be brushed aside by those who 
would call down “a plague on both 
your houses” and urge the Govern- 
ment to act accordingly. 

This is not a struggle between two 
giant forces of equal power, as it is 
so often depicted by clever cartoon- 
ists. It is a dispute between two par- 
ties having unequal powers. On the 
company side, there lies only the 
power to say no to demands which 
it cannot accept—and to suffer the 
beating it may take in consequence. 


From a speech before the Virginia Manu- 
facturers Association. 


J. PETER GRACE, president, W. R. Grace 
& Company. 


The Export Dilemma 


American business men realize that 
the job of promoting American ex- 
ports is primarily theirs to do. The 
challenge lies in stopping the down- 
ward trend of our exports and re- 
establishing America’s position in 
foreign trade. 

To sell more abroad, we will have 
to make our prices more competitive 
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by further increasing the rate of pro- 
ductivity of our labor and by cutting 
production costs. This is, of course, 
the problem at the heart of most of 
the current labor-management dis- 
putes. Unless management retains 
(and in some cases regains) the right 
to manage, we will continue to be 
outclassed in productivity. 

At the same time, we must con- 
tinue to work toward an expanding 
balanced multi-lateral world trade. If 
we try to take the easy way out by 
raising tariffs and establishing more 
quotas, we will do more damage to 
our world prestige than billions in aid 
will ever repair. 


From a speech before the National Foreign 
Trade Convention. 





M. J. RATHBONE, president, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) 


What of Man? 


I could spend hours cataloging what 
research and inventions promise us 
in the next 50 years. But, as wonder 
is piled upon wonder, a question 
creeps in. Where is man in this pic- 
ture? Has he been able to cope with 
the problems that scientific progress 
has brought? 

Clearly, the combination of rising 
economic expectations, the inflation 
of population, and the perfection of 
ever-more rapid and effective means 
of communication will accentuate un- 
rest and develop tremendous interna- 
tional problems. 

Some of our greatest future needs 
will be of social and political innova- 
tion. If we are to gather the fruits of 
science and technology, we will have 
to cope with the broader issues they 
are so insistently raising. We will 
have to stretch our minds to meet the 
demands of what is, in fact, an en- 
tirely new human situation. 

From a speech before the Baton-Rouge 


(La.) Council of Engineering and Scienti- 
fic Societies. 
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New! Dependable 
Intercom with 


SUILT-IN 
COURTESY 
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Executone protects your privacy, never interrupts. Exclusive 
“Chime-Matic”® signalling announces all calls with a soft 
chime and signal light. Conversations are private and confi- 
dential, yet you can reply from across the room, if you wish.* 


Executone Gives You More Working Minutes Per Hour! 


@ Information is exchanged instantly via Executone. Walking time 
becomes working time. 


@ Executone handles all inside calls— telephone lines are kept open 
for outside calls. 


@ Costly telephone “call backs” are reduced drastically. You get 
information from other departments while “on the phone” 


Installations in every typeofbusi-  -—-———-———-—-—-—- —- —- —— 
ness prove that Executone pays EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. H-2 
for itself many times over! Write 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


for more information. Without obligation, please send me full 
data on Executone Intercom. I am parti- 
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(C) Inter-Office Communication | 
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Don’t Walk... Talk! 


Lyecilone’ 


C) intra- Plant Communication 
C) Switchboard Relief 
[) Locating Personnel 


Name 





Firm. 
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INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS ‘———--—————————4 


#U.S. Pat. No. 2,744,966 





Fire Prevention 


Time Clock Supervision 


Extra skills make Burns guards worth more 


First Aid 


Keep Daily Log 


...and yet Burns guards cost you 20% less! 


A guard force has to do more than just careful patrolling— 
especially for today’s multimillion dollar industries. 

That’s why all Burns Guards are thoroughly trained in 
such essential security measures as first aid, fire prevention, 
apprehension of intruders, prevention of crime, keeping an 
accurate log, supervising time clocks, directing parking lot 
traffic ...as well as the basic patrolling duties. 

And yet, with all this training, Burns Guards cost you less 
—upwards of 20% less than your present guard force payroll! 


The reason: With Burns Security Service, you don’t pay 
for such costly guard necessities as uniforms, sidearms; 
overtime, social security, vacations, insurance costs or other 
fringe benefits. Burns pays for all of this—and provides you 
with ’round-the-clock supervision, too! 


Let us prove we give you better plant protection — and 
help you save, too! Write, wire or phone to have a Burns 
Security Specialist see you. No obligation. Meanwhile, send 
for our fact-filled brochure, “It takes more than fences.” 


Offices in principal cities BB f t t Mew throughout the world 


THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. © EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Burroughs Data Processing Input Equipment lowers accounts 
payable costs 40% for COLUMBIA RECORDS 


2 eleven years ago, 
=|Columbia Records, a di- 

he Columbia Broadcasting 

System, Inc., pressed the original @ 
and triggered a sales curve that 
climbs higher and higher every year. 


While the continuing upswing was 
sweet music to Columbia’s ears, it 
struck a dissonant note in Accounts 
Payable. Namely: how to retain rigor- 
ous control over payments with an 
ever-increasing workload. Solution? 
Burroughs Accounting Machine to 
Punched Card equipment, a system 


that produces hard copy records and 
punched cards simultaneously. And 
the change paid off immediately. 


As Controller W. G. Wilkins puts it, 
“Our Burroughs Data Processing 
Equipment turns out checks, vouch- 
ers and corresponding punched cards 
with great speed and accuracy. As a 
result, we have vital records and re- 
ports at our fingertips when we need 
them. Although our workload in- 
creased, Burroughs decreased our 
operating costs 40% on the Accounts 
Payable operation.” 


Astute management control hinges on 
split-second decisions—decisions that 
demand the most current figure-facts. 
Burroughs delivers them as they hap- 
pen with equipment that ranges from 
modern accounting machines through 
advanced electronic computer sys- 
tems. 


Get the facts firsthand. Call our near- 
by branch for a demonstration by a 
Burroughs Systems Counselor. Or 
write to Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Mich. 

Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS /| in electronics and data processing systems” 
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...and commercial banks help finance 1ts many uses 


Whether you wander the uplands 
in autumn or stay close to city 
streets, you can count as many 
blessings from corn as an eating 
ear has kernels. 

Breakfast food to jet plane fuel, 
corn in its natural state, and corn- 
plus-chemistry create a fuller life 
for you. 

And commercial banks do their 
part to make it so. : 


Loans from banks help farmers 
seed, tend and harvest corn. Loans 
help private companies process 
each season’s yield into food and 
grain . . . by-products and syn- 
thetics. And frequently it’s a bank 
loan that puts up the cash for ma- 
chinery that transforms common 
corn into golden new products. 

As the leading lender to business 
and industry, The Chase Man- 


hattan Bank of New York is proud 
of commercial banking’s contribu- 
tion to agricultural and industrial 
progress. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 


BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Branch manager 
wants secretary 
—lrequently! 





Made by the originator of the postage meter... 
121 offices in the U.S. and Canada, with nationwide service coast to coast. 








“He isn’t a bad guy to worx for, 
except for one thing. He dictates a 
bulletin for dealers, from three to 
eight pages, every Thursday. A letter 
shop delivers 750 copies late Friday 
afternoon. It would be darn near 
seven before I finished mailing the 
bulletins ... Which is why he needs 
a new secreiary so often!” 


If mailings disrupt work schedules, 
bring on crises, run into overtime, you 
should have the new Pitney-Bowes 
Model 3300-FH —a small, low cost com- 
bined folding and inserting machine. 

The 3300-FH will fold and stuff into 
envelopes 500 single sheets in 8 minutes. 
Additional enclosures are made by 
another run through the machine. 

The 3300-FH handles letters, cards, 
invoices, leaflets, even stapled sheets. 








It is easy to operate, can be set by 
anybody, without tools, in less than a 
minute. The inserter unit can be used 
separately or attached to any Pitney- 
Bowes folding machine. 

For daily or infrequent mailings, this 
folding and inserting combination is a 
real convenience, and a great time, cost 
and morale saver in any office. It speeds 
up mailings, permits one girl to do the 
work of several, and more efficiently. 

Call any PB office for details. Or 
send coupon for free illustrated booklet 
and case studies. 


Machine, with up 
to six stations, 
stuffs as many as 
six enclosures at 
speeds up to 6,000 
an hour. And can be 
attached to a PB postage 
meter mailing machine. 





PITNEY-BoweEs, INC. 
1566 Crosby St., Stamford, Conn. 


on PB Folding and Inserting Machines. 


Name 


Address 





Send free illustrated booklet and case studies 

















Soon...Cheaper atomic power 





General Electric Vallecitos Atomic Laboratory. Here, in California’s Livermore Valley, U.S. Steel sponsors the first large-scale, pri- 
vately financed study of radiation effects on steel. Project will hasten the advent of low-cost atomic power. 


This G.E. technician adds a touch 
of glamour to the serious busi- 
ness of making a radiation count 
on foil samples removed from 
General Electric Test Reactor. 
She works in a mobile lab made 
available to the project. 
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Ree ATOMIC POWER can light our cities 
or run our industries efficiently, the cost 
of building and operating commercial atomic 
reactors must be reduced. The two big prob- 
lems: high cost of nuclear fuel, and the need 
for better and less costly materials of con- 
struction. 

Firsthand information on the _ effects of 
radiation on steel has not been easy to come 
by. The start-up of the General Electric Test 
Reactor, near Pleasanton, California, and the 
Westinghouse Testing Reactor near Pitts- 
burgh has enabled U.S. Steel to launch the 
first large-scale private investigation of irradi- 
ated steels. These explorations will be carried 
out in private test reactors, wholly financed 
with private capital. 





with (iss) Atom Age Steels 





Today, U.S. Steel has scientists working 
full-time at Westinghouse and General Elec- 
tric Atomic Laboratories; extensive applied 
research in nuclear steels is also being carried 
on at U.S. Steel’s Monroeville Research 
Center. 

From these tests will come new and im- 
proved atom age steels: stronger, more cor- 
rosion-resistant steels, steels that will hasten 
the advent of commercial nuclear power. 
The full effects of this vast U.S. Steel re- 
search program may not be felt for two, 
five, or even ten years. But, cheaper atomic 
power is on its way .. . because American 
industries like U.S. Steel are contributing 
to the research. United States Steel, 525 
William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


USS is a registered trademark 
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Clayton McDole, U.S. Steel scientist (second from left) supervises the removal of irradiated foil samples 
from General Electric Test Reactor. Information obtained provided a solid flux data foundation for the 


irradiation research of special reactor steels. 
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the PREFERRED way to lease trucks 





because it’s national in 
experience and service 
...Local in costs and. 


controls 


Nationallease supplies everything but the driver 
at flexible, local-level costs. On-the-spot man- 
agement provides highest efficiency; full-service, 
one-invoice truckleasing—the LEASE-FOR- 
PROFIT way. 








Nationalfiease service doesn’t add to your cost 
...it saves. Saves the capital and management 


RR ee 


time you now spend on trucks so you can put 
yourself—and your money—back into your own 
business. 
Lease for Profit 

Forget trucks! Whether you lease a single truck 
or a fleet your local Nationaljease firm will take 
them over and relieve you of all concern with 
capital tie-up, procurement of properly engi- 
neered equipment, garaging, paperwork, insur- 
ance, licensing, upkeep—and hundreds of 
invoices. Your driver operates the truck as if 
you owned it—and you have a single budgetable 
invoice. That’s Nationaljiease full-service truck- 
leasing! 


For facts about full-service, 
**Lease-for-Profit’’ truckleasing— 


and the name of your local 
Nationalease firm, write: 


Lease a new Chevrolet, or other fine truck, 
operate it.as your own with no investment, 
no upkeep. 


me NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


National jease 
ic Glee 


Serving Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE: D-1 


CHICAGC 4, ILLINOIS 
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CHEMICAL 
ADVANCES: 
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What They Mean for Your Company 


CHEMICAL RESEARCHERS and 
the industries that support them are 
engaged in a mighty assault on the 
status quo. Their facility in breaking 
up the natural orchestration of atoms 
and then rearranging them in ways 
useful to industry and mankind in 
general is one of the great forces be- 
hind the coming upsurge in industrial 
growth. 

To chart the chemical develop- 
ments destined to upgrade certain in- 
dustrial processes and remake famil- 
iar products, DUN’s REVIEW sur- 
veyed by questionnaire and personal 
interview leading chemists here and 
abroad. Chemists in industry, in uni- 
versities, and in independent research 
organizations were asked to evaluate 
known laboratory projects and prod- 
ucts, now in the pilot-plant stage, 


Right now, in the laboratories of the chemical industry, work 
is under way that will revolutionize many familiar products, 


spell new profit opportunities for alert companies. Here 


is an up-to-the-minute report by leading chemists on these 


advances and the promise they hold for your company. 


which will find their way to the com- 
mercial market within three to five 
years. (Although they will have im- 
portant indirect effects on all indus- 
try, pharmaceutical advances were 
not considered in this survey.) 

Of all the chemical advances men- 
tioned, the one the experts are most 
enthusiastic about is the fuel cell. A 
laboratory curiosity for 150 years, 
this device for converting chemical 


energy into electricity without any 
moving parts is now rapidly ap- 
proaching commercialization. 

The incentive to all the foreign 
and American chemists and chemical 
engineers to perfect it is strong: in 
contrast to the meager 40 per cent 
top efficiency of the biggest, most ad- 
vanced heat engines, the fuel cell con- 
verts 70 per cent or more of the 
input energy into electricity. 
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Pictures of Progress: Left to 
right, an experimental trac- 
tor powered by Allis-Chal- 
mers fuel cells; seawater, 
new hope for arid lands; a 
Martin Titan taking off at 
Cape Canaveral; a billet of 
columbium (niobium) in a 
forge at Du Pont’s Experi- 
mental Station; and an Al- 
lied Chemical researcher 
studying properties of a new 
plastic determined by elec- 
tronic instrumentation. 


WHAT CHEMICAL 
ADVANCES MEAN 
TO YOU 


Within a few years, the experts be- 
lieve the fuel cell will stimulate radi- 
cal changes in such familiar indus- 
trial equipment as welding machines, 
in-plant vehicles, cars, and trucks. 
The first applications will be military, 
providing auxiliary power in space 
vehicles and for battlefield communi- 
cations. The advantage of using fuel 
cells to power an electric fork-lift 
truck, for example, is that since the 
source of energy for the fuel cell is 
external to it, the truck, unlike pres- 
ent electric vehicles, doesn’t have to 
be pulled out of service after every 
shift to have its battery recharged 
or exchanged. One experimental fuel 
cell called the “Hydrox” already has 
run a fork-lift truck in England. 


Power for the future 


Engineers are already dreaming of 
the fuel cell as the main engine in 
cars, trucks, and locomotives. They 
have calculated that a 36-hp fuel cell 
could do the same job as a 300-hp in- 
ternal combustion engine in a car of 
average weight. The fuel cell would 
provide electricity for four motors, 
one driving each wheel. 

Other useful industrial applications 
of the fuel cell are providing portable 
power at construction sites and 
“peaking” power for utilities (see 
page 71), and powering remote mi- 
crowave radio relay stations. 

The survey respondents foresee a 
vastly greater variety of plastics, 
which will have widespread applica- 
tions, particularly in packaging and 
the metalworking industry. 

Since the first plastic was devel- 
oped a little more than 90 years ago, 
inventiveness has reached the re- 
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‘ments in the 


The fuel cell will mean: 


@ electrical industrial trucks that 
need no recharging : 

@ on-site power for construction and 
relay stations 

@® auxiliary power for motor vehicles 


markable level where chemists can 
create new plastics to order—with 
predictable properties. 

Some of these new experimental 
plastics approach the common non- 
ferrous metals in strength and melt- 
ing point. Although today they are 
much costlier than their metal rivals, 
they can be formed to close toler- 
ances so quickly that they offer in- 
dustry important cost advantages. 

The experts also see benefits for 
industry in the new metals now being 
developed in chemical laboratories. 
Actually, of course, there are no 
“new” metals. All of the stable ele- 
Periodic Table have 
long since been isolated. However, 
many of them are available only in 
minute quantities or a useless impure 
form. It falls to the chemical indus- 
tries, therefore, to find cheap ways of 
removing these shelved metals from 
the compound or “chemical” form in 
which they are hidden. 

Leaders in chemistry have accept- 
ed the challenge and are now seeking 
ways of producing more and more 
useful columbium (called niobium by 
chemists), tantalum, molybdenum, 
rhenium, scandium, and other rare 
metals. 

Even though many of. these hither- 
to rare metals will be available in 
tonnage quantities, none will chal- 
lenge steel or aluminum, according to 
the experts. Buildings and bridges 
will never be made out of scandium 
or rhenium. But each leap forward 
in technology generates situations 
where the special properties of some 
one of these metals uniquely fits 
the specification. On the leading 
edges of the stunted wings of vehicles 
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Chemical conversion of seawater will 
make possible: 


@ new plant sites in arid areas 

@® relief from the water shortages at 
present plant sites 

® the elimination of stream pollution 


that defy the law of gravity, in rocket 
nozzles, in the incandescent bowels 
of nuclear reactors, in minute tran- 
sistors, these metals prove their met- 
tle where conventional materials soon 
expire or gum up the works. 

Once these new metals are avail- 
able, the metalworking industry must 
figure out how to form them into use- 
ful shapes. Fortunately, the chemical 
producers are helping to solve these 
tricky fabrication problems. For ex- 
ample, techniques are being perfected 
for working rare metals while hot. 
Unfortunately, many of these metals 
are too brittle to form at room tem- 
perature. | 

In addition to commercial develop- 
ment of little-used metals, chemists 
are also working hard on “foaming” 
conventional metals. Bubble-filled 
metals have more rigidity for the 
same mass than their solid counter- 
parts. The obvious application is in 
aircraft and missiles, but lots of other 
devices, such as machine tools, can 
utilize increased rigidity. 


Air speed: 3,000 MPH 


Air transportation may also be rev- 
olutionized by chemical develop- 
ments, the chemists surveyed predict. 
Many of them foresee 3,000-mile- 
per-hour airliners. The key element 
in this advance is the fuel. Present- 
day fuels don’t pack enough power 
for the passenger and freight planes 
of 1970. Chemical researchers are 
already creating some of these solid 
and liquid fuels for space vehicles. 

As these fuels are made available 
for commercial craft, an even greater 
expansion and mobility of markets 
will be possible. The executive, for 
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Powerful new fuels will mean: 


® lower-cost transportation, particu- 
larly air freight 

® less dependence on overseas sources 
of fuel 

® development of 3,000-mph airliners 


example, will be able to fly from New 
York to a business conference in 
Tokyo in two hours. 

In five to ten years, the experts 
say, new chemical techniques for tak- 
ing the “sea” out of seawater will be 
a vital force in countering the world’s 
water shortage. Large areas in the 
United States and abroad are crip- 
pled by periodic droughts. As a re- 
sult, industry is often unwilling to es- 
tablish plants in these areas. Of 
course, manufacturing activities that 
depend on large volumes of water— 
such as chemical, food processing, 
oil refining, and metalworking—can’t 
even consider areas plagued by 
water shortages. Present evapora- 
tion and distillation techniques for 
purifying brackish or salt water are 
costly. 


Fresh water from the sea 


But the chemical industry now has 
developed techniques, such as ion- 
exchange, which will sharply reduce 
the cost of seawater conversion when 
used on a large-scale. The experts 
envision large conversion plants 
(possibly powered by nuclear ener- 
gy) pumping fresh water to arid 
regions miles from a salt water 
source. 

Cheap water purification should 
also help companies avoid the pollu- 
tion of nearby bodies of water. 

These, in the opinion of the ex- 
perts, are the five most important 
advances being made in the chemical 
industry today. However, they also 
sight these other developments of 
Significance to industry ahead: 

@ New catalysts and cracking tech- 
niques for improving present fuels or 
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The new metals will: 





@® resist corrosion and/or the ex- 
tremes of temperature 


® offer unusual possibilities when al- 
loyed with or combined with present 
metals 


for turning heavy hydrocarbons, such 
as asphalt, into usable fuels or plas- 
tics. Other catalysts are being devel- 
oped to remove the dangerous ele- 
ments in vehicle exhausts. They 
would permit wider use of gasoline 
vehicles inside factories. 

@ New high-temperature adhesives 
(see “Adhesives Pave the Way to 
New Markets,” DUuN’s’ REVIEW, 
March 1958, page 47). These ad- 
hesives are being developed to lower 
the weight of missiles. However, they 
should find many applications in all 
the commercial equipment that must 
withstand high temperatures. 

e@ New anti-corrosion coatings and 
inhibitors should help cut an annual 
multibillion dollar loss. 

@ New synthetic rubbers with un- 
usually long life. These raise the pos- 
sibility of the car wearing out before 
the tires! 

e@ New insulating materials. These 
will enable designers to conceive 
more compact electric motors that 
run hotter, which means greater ca- 
pacity, too. 

@ New synthetic lubricants that can 
function over an enormous range of 
temperatures. Such lubricants will 
offer greater protection and life to 
industrial equipment. 

e@ Advances in_ electrochemistry. 
They mean better storage batteries 
for electric industrial trucks and bet- 
ter plated protective coatings. 

@ Improved electronic materials. 
The new era in electronics is based on 
semi-conductor devices. These tiny 
transistors, diodes, and other com- 
ponents must be made out of metals 
whose chemically removed impurities 
are counted in parts per billion. 


The rew plastics will be: 


@ high-temperature-resistant and ca- 
pable of replacing some metals in 
plumbing, piping, bearings, and so on 
@ tailor-made to meet performance 
specifications 


Chemists have already learned to 
purify at these incredible levels. 

e Supra-conducting materials. These 
could sharply cut the cost of and 
losses in long-distance transmission 
of electricity. Cheaper electricity for 
industry would be the first result. 


Chemistry and the atom 


Although the scientists were asked 
to confine their predictions to the 
chemical advances that directly affect 
industry in general, many of them 
cited the use of nuclear radiation in 
chemical processing. It is obvious 
such an advance would be of enor- 
mous significance to the budding nu- 
clear industry. Instead of reprocessing 
or disposing of worn-out atomic fuels, 
their residual radiation might be ap- 
plied economically to process familiar 
chemicals at less expense or to create 
entirely new chemicals. 

An even move exciting prospect is 
combining power production and 
chemical processing in the same nu- 
clear reactor. Both of these technical 
feats would help to lower the present- 
ly uneconomic cost of commercial 
uses Of atomic energy. (See “What 
Price Atomic Power,” DUN’s REVIEW, 
January 1959, page 37.) 

The chemical progress outlined 
here is based on known experiments. 
However, many significant research 
projects are unquestionably going on 
in secret behind locked laboratory 
doors. How they will eventually affect 
industry is anybody’s guess. Certain- 
ly, they make this report conservative 
in its estimate of the new products 
bubbling out of test tubes and cre- 
ating expanded markets for industry. 

—MELVIN MANDELL 
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The Coming Showdown in Labor 


A HOLLYWOOD comedian is writ- 
ing a book slickly titled In One Era 
and Out the Other. That’s prophetic. 
For that’s the USA today on the in- 
dustrial front. In one era and out the 
other—nothing more aptly describes 
what is happening as American labor 
and industry grapple with each other 
like wrestlers suddenly frozen on the 
TV screen. 

This is the showdown. Whichever 
side wins will emerge as the dominant 
force in American life for many dec- 
ades. Which will it be? Who knows? 
But no one really wins on the indus- 
trial front without winning on the 
political front. Today, no national 
strike can be successful without some 
Government support. No industrial 
complex, no matter how massive, can 
stand if it’s pressured by Govern- 
ment. The side that influences the 
Government comes out ahead as we 
move into the third year of the space 
age. 


Industry calls a halt 


Will it be labor? Union leaders 
have been waltzing through easy in- 
dustrial fights, each time coming up 
with a mighty prize. Now, they sud- 
denly find themselves puffing and a 
little out of trim. In recent months, 
they have been leading intricate 
strikes, which they must now settle 
without the behind-the-scenes agree- 
ments and without the divide-and- 
conquer successes they rolled up in 
the past because a giant industry, or 
some part of it, was ready to sign up 
quickly with “the union.” 

Everywhere today, industry lead- 
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ers have stolen the famed words of 
Ethel Barrymore, the late, great first 
lady of the theater: “‘That’s all there 
is, there isn’t any more.” 

Remember that American indus- 
try, for the most part, has yielded— 
sometimes graciously, sometimes aft- 
er being pushed a little, sometimes 
after pressure from U.S. Presidents— 
for two decades. Now when it says, 
“That’s all there is, there isn’t any 
more,” industry means that’s as far 
as it can be moved by great unions. It 
doesn’t mean that it can’t or won't 
pay higher wages. It does mean that 
it will do so at its own pace. 


The issue: managerial say-so 


Industrialists in off-the-record con- 
versations state that this is the time 
they have chosen not to move. They 
say this is their right. They say that 
they are battling to break the speed 
of spiraling costs and to recover their 
managerial say-so. But there is more. 
They also want to prove to them- 
selves that they have the right to 
stand pat on their offers, just as 
unions stand pat on their demands. 
That is the crux of today’s battle, not 
only in major industry but right on 
down the line into the tiniest shops. 

Recently, there was a strange strike 
in the Midwest. A paper mill in the 
town of Ladysmith, Wis., was shut 
down over the issue of the employ- 
er’s right to tell his workers to wear 
shirts in his iactory. On August 20, 
some of the workers employed by 
the Peavey Paper Mill stripped to the 
waist in the hot weather. Manage- 
ment said, “Put the shirts back on, 
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boys.” Then without so much as an- 
other glance at the thermometer, 
more than 150 employees walked out 
in an unauthorized strike. 

Local union officials of the United 
Paper Workers and the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and 
Paper Mill Workers conceded that 
the strike was an unofficial stoppage. 
A few days later, the men telegraphed 
the boss that they were ready to re- 
turn to work with their shirts on. 
Fine, said the management. But it 
would not rehire the men who pro- 
voked the strike in violation of the 
written contract. 

The union insisted that the com- 
pany take back all the men. The em- 
ployer insisted that the time had come 
for discipline and the establishment 
of the right to managerial say-so. 
The men had the right not to want 
to work in hot weather, it was said, 
but they had no right to strike in 
violation of the contract. They had 
no right to cause the company any 
losses by walking out. 


Peace on management's terms 


Finally, the men accepted their 
employer’s terms. They wore shirts. 
Those who started the strike did not 
return. 

Thus, in a small crucible, the issue 
of the quickie strike, the walkout, the 
wildcat, is boiled down. Few noted 
the Wisconsin paper strike—not with 
all eyes on the giant steel mills. But 
were the issues any different? No. 
The issues in giant steel were the 
Same—managerial say-so, the re- 
sponsibility for wildcat stoppages, 
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guments. 

No sense retelling the steel story 
here. Not when there is, for example, 
the waterfront, which so few people 
really watch. For years, the shipping 
associations have yielded to the de- 
mands of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association on the At- 
lantic and Gulf Coasts. 


Dockside dilemma 


Then one day automation set in. 
The shippers began putting their 
cargo in metal containers. A_ ship 
could now be loaded in just a few 
lifts of bulk cargo instead of by strong 
dock wallopers hauling sacks and 
boxes on their backs as men had 
done since the Phoenicians. 

Furthermore, a ship could now be 
built which would take these contain- 
ers and fit them into grooves on the 
deck, as well as in the hold. A one- 
armed crane could roll alongside the 
vessel and. load the containers. And 
there were now ways of taking sugar 
and coffee out of the sacks and pour- 
ing them right into the hold for ship- 
ment. This meant cutting down the 
size of loading gangs, sometimes from 
23 to nine men. 

The union was faced with the loss 
of some 20,000 of the 75,000 jobs 
all along the coasts. The companies 
were willing to study the situation 
and make other guarantees to help 
the men. But the union fought the 
mechanization. For the first time, 
the shipping companies stood pat. 
They were fighting for managerial 
Say-so and the savings which would 
come from automation. The dockers 
struck. President Eisenhower had to 
get a Taft-Hartley injunction to put 
the ships to sea. The shippers won. 
There Will be automatic loading. 
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and the much-discussed inflation ar- 








Everywhere the issue is the same 
—in meatpacking, rubber, glass, cop- 
per, rails, commercial airlines, on 
barges in the inland waterways, in 
copper mines, and even in the con- 
struction of some missile bases. 

When, for example, the United 
Packinghouse Workers Union struck 
eight Wilson & Company meat plants, 
it was after two months of negotia- 
tions. The men walked out after re- 
fusing to work more than seven and 
a half hours a day during negotia- 
tions. The company practice had 
been to keep its shop going ten to 
twelve hours on Thursdays. The com- 
pany insisted on its regular practice 
and continued to keep most of its 
plants open with reduced staffs. It also 
broke off negotiations. Here again, the 
fight (which finally grew violent) was 
over managerial say-so. 


Tempest in a coffee cup 


To most of these strikes, industry 
reacted as did the supporters of a 
small Detroit coffee shop. There, a 
man named Walter Nau owned the 
Sno-White restaurant. The Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers Union attempted 
to unionize it. Nau refused to sign. 
He charged that the union did not 
represent a majority of his employees. 

The union members then came in 
and sat for hours over a dime cup of 
coffee. Regular paying customers 
couldn’t find seats. Business was bad. 
So Nau’s friends, some 200 business 
and professional men in the Rose- 
dale section of Detroit, organized a 
$10-a-cup coffee party which netted 
$1,890 for the restaurateur. This 
made up for his losses. | 

A tiny shop, but a big story—for 
it is really the story of industry’s new 
tactics. When did all this manage- 
ment solidarity begin? Some say it 



















began two years ago. The commer- 
cial aircraft industry has been whip- 
sawed by many unions on the ground, 
in the airports, and in the air. These 
were and are honest unions. Their 
tactics were tough. The passenger 
Carriers got together and decided to 
be just as tough. The unions had 
joint councils and worked together. 
So would the airlines, it was decided. 
They devised a mutual insurance sys- 
tem. 


The airlines take a strike 


They decided that if an airline 
were struck by a union or a joint 
council, the other carriers would re- 
imburse the struck company with the 
extra profits earned on tiie same runs. 
Several lines were struck. The other 
Carriers turned over hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the paralyzed 
companies. This helped them take a 
long strike. 

The legality of the agreement was 
questioned by the unions and other 
forces. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
ruled that so long as there was no 
collusion—that is, so long as the 
struck airlines did not say, “Go take 
your business to such-and-such a 
line’”—it was legal for the airline 
companies to do what they wanted 
with the extra income resulting from 
the increased passenger loads. 

There was no violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 

This may have been the beginning 
of the showdown. Some say, how- 
ever, that it really began back in 
1955, when the International Union 
of Electrical Workers, led by James 
Carey, struck the powerful Westing- 
house Electric Corp. No other big 
company, especially not General 


Electric, tried to pirate Westinghouse 
business while it was down. This was 







FEAR OF THINGS TO COME: 
Automatic cargo handling 
systems like this mammoth 
installation manufactured by 
National Malleable and Steel 
Castings (left) are producing 
fear of mass layoffs among 
dockworkers. International 
Longshoremen pickets(shown 
here with ILA President W. 
A. Bradley) recently tied up 
New York shipping during a 
walkout set off by the auto- 
mation issue. 











the taking of “one long strike” in 
the electronics field. 

There are those who believe the 
showdown should be traced to the 
1957 automobile negotiations. Then, 
for the first time, the leaders of the 
big three auto makers—Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors, and Chrysler—con- 
ferred on how to take the attack by 
Walter Reuther, leader of the United 
Automobile Workers union. At that 
time, Reuther demanded a share-of- 
the-profits contract—part of the prof- 
its to the white-collar workers, part 
to the stockholders, part to the work- 
ers, and part to the consumers in 
price rebates. 

In 1961, Reuther will call again 
for such a contract. But in 1958, he 
backed down on that demand. Yet, 
there was a 50-day GM strike. 
Though little noticed, it was prima- 
rily due to the demands of the GM 
council of the auto union for a num- 
ber of work-rule changes. Local 
grievances, they called them. But the 
issue was the same. 


United they stand 


Some time during the past two 
years, the railroad industry took a 
long look at the labor picture. Its 
own agreement on a moratorium with 
the well-organized and capably led 
Railway Brotherhoods was to expire 
on November 1, 1959. We are now 
familiar with what has happened since 
that date. But what happened inside 
the railroad industry before then? 

A committee of the Association of 
American Railroads was appointed to 
study a system of self-insurance dur- 
ing strikes. Many plans were exam- 
ined to ease the losses during a stop- 
page. Finally, they worked it out. 
They now have strike insurance. For 
a while, incidentally, when the steel 
industry thought that the union 
would use the strategy of striking 
just a few companies, some thought 
of using the railroad type of strike 
insurance. 

The railroad strike insurance is 
complete. It is too intricate to de- 
scribe here. However, it is significant 
because it shows that the railroads, 
too, are ready to take a long strike— 
that is, any one or two of them. That 
is the policy now. Take a long strike 
and get it over with. This seems to be 
the strategy of all industry. Why? 

One of America’s great economists 
put it this way to this writer recently: 

“I believe you are right. Industry 
has decided to make a stand. But 
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there are deeper reasons than many 
believe. Industry is where it was in 


the 1900’s. Then it was about to in- — 


troduce scientific management and 
mass production. The unions balked 
at the time-and-motion procedures. 
Industry, in order to survive and 
make profits, decided to take on the 
unions. This they did. The unions 
got hurt. Only when it was too late 
did the labor movement begin de- 
manding compulsory arbitration. Just 
look at the record. That is what 
you'll find. 
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exposure of graft and racketeering in 
labor unions. In 30 years of labor 
reporting, he has covered a world- 
wide beat, interviewed Presidents, 
world leaders, industrialists, and ev- 
ery important U.S. labor leader. His 
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“Now, the American industrialists 
have vast and costly automated ma- 
chinery. The amount is fabulous. The 
steel industry alone has put in more 
than $12 billion in the past fifteen 
years. What use is it to install a new 
furnace, for example, which can pro- 
duce 100 tons in an hour instead of 
eight, or a cooling process which can 
do in a minute what used to take an 
hour, or a system such as Kaiser has 
at Fontana which heats blast furnaces 
in 25 minutes instead of 29 days, if 
they still have to keep the same size 
workforce and cannot shift them 
around? 

“So companies are fighting for 
managerial say-so. This is not popular 
with the rank-and-file. The union 
leaders realize that this is the mo- 
ment of change. But, understandably, 
they can’t sell it to the rank-and-file, 
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which in many areas now is an older 
workforce and would have difficulty 
getting jobs. So they, the leaders, 
call for more and more fact-finding 
boards, more powerful fact-finders 
who will lead the way to stronger rec- 
ommendations—public ones at that 
—which can save face for all sides.” 

Who will win? Nobody without a 
built-in Univac—a clairvoyant one at 
that—can predict. And then only if 
the Univac can tally next November’s 
votes. The side that has the political 
power will come out ahead. 

Modern strikes can’t be won with- 
out the aid of the Government. No 
worker has been starved out. No steel 
striker has lost his home or his car or 
his refrigerator. No mill has been 
damaged. No company has attempt- 
ed to operate in the face of a listless 
two-man picket line. 


The people will decide 


There is no test of strength. There 
is only a test of public opinion. And 
political leaders, being what they are, 
follow the polls, study indignation 
charts, and measure moods more 
carefully than a Madison Avenue ex- 
ecutive picks his first gray flannel suit. 

Thus, there will be a holding oper- 
ation, for the most part, through the 
early months of 1960. The Govern- 
ment will patch up the industrial 
front as best it can—with special 
laws, special pleading, and special 
pressures on both sides. Then, after 
the election, will come the definitive 
policies. 

If a friend of labor goes to the 
White House, then the big unions will 
win the next ten rounds of in-fighting 
—ever-higher wages, ever-widening 
influence on work rules, ever-increas- 
ing easing of Government regulations. 

If the next President of the United 
States is a stricter disciplinarian and 
is elected over the hue and outcry 
and funds of labor, then there will be 
a deadlock. Unions will settle for 
smaller gains and strike less fre- 
quently. 

There is too much zeal expended 
in seeking esoteric solutions or deep 
“underlying motivations” for the 
struggle. Don’t get profound. The 
unions want more. They want fewer 
of their men laid off. The companies 
are worried by the impact of a re- 
nascent world and especially Soviet 
competition. They want to give less. 

Only the referee—the man in the 
White House—can hand down the 
decision. END 
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The Myth of Communications 


CLARENCE B. RANDALL 


Like other callings, business management has built up its own 
particular fables and folklore. Often these myths are 

the product of fads and fashions that have taken root in management 
practice; sometimes they are half-truths or attractive 
oversimplifications. Though they are obviously no help to sound 
business practice, most of us are influenced by them to some degree. 


It’s never pleasant to have one’s pet ideas ex- 
ploded, but facing up to reality occasionally can be both healthy 
and profitable. No one 1s better qualified to puncture 


these managerial myths than Clarence B. Randall, business states- 


man and philosopher who retired from a notable career in 
industry to devote himself to Government service. Readers of 


DUN’S REVIEW are already familiar with Mr. Randall’s provocative 


approach to business problems. Now, in a series beginning 
in this issue, he turns a critical look on the fables and fal- 
lacies that make up the folklore of management today. 


AN irresistible urge to communicate 
has seized American industry. 

We communicate constantly, on an 
infinite variety of subjects, to all who 
will listen—and to many who don’t. 
We have at our command an infinite 
variety of media for the dissemination 
of our messages, and we miss no op- 
portunity to grab the public by the 
lapel and pour forth some pronounce- 
ment. 

This phenomenon is quite new, as 
measured by my own years of service 
in industry. Whether or not he actu- 
ally said it, Mr. Vanderbilt’s “The 
public be damned” has survived as a 
legend because that phrase did aptly 
portray the attitude of earli- 
er business leaders. There 
really was a time when man- 
agement cared not at all 
what anyone thought, and 
that is the origin of many 
of the problems that have 
plagued us since. 

Now, we are extremely 
sensitive and self-conscious. 
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We care what everyone thinks, and 
that is as it should be. The sole ques- 
tion is whether the things we say with 
such proliferation are wise and true; 
or whether we are so bewitched by 
the fabulous new means available to 
us that we communicate just for the 
sake of communicating and let our- 
selves descend to mediocrity or even 
deceit in our utterances. 

When S.F.B. Morse, seated in the 
Capitol at Washington on May 28, 
1844, tapped out the first telegraph 
message to his partner, Alfred Vail, in 
Baltimore and, quoting from the Old 
Testament, said in awe, “What hath 
God wrought?”, he spoke in advance 


Craving for status that has 


not been earned plays a re- 


grettable part in the current 


urge to communicate. 








for all subsequent inventors. He of- 
fered this new miracle of technology 
as a device for the transmission of 
thought; at no time did he claim that 
it was a substitute for thought. Elec- 
tronics notwithstanding, in the realm 
of ideas and of conduct we are right 
where men were in Plato’s day. No 
marvel of science can change the fact 
that what a man says should be wise 
and true. 

Reflect upon the various segments 
of society before whom modern man- 
agement assiduously presents its views. 

First comes the customer. At the 
top of our voices, we cry our 
wares. Our power of amplification is 
incredibly increased, but 
the function is the same as 
that of the first Arab who 
raised his voice in the earli- 
est bazaar. We should ask 
ourselves searchingly wheth- 
er our morality has in- 
creased over his in the same 
ratio as has our technology. 

Next comes the worker. 
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We tell him earnestly and repetitively 
that his interest parallels ours and 
that what we do is well calculated to 
raise his standard of living—but we 
need to know whether, within his own 
frame of reference, he can accept our 
statements as-reflecting full integrity 
of purpose. . 

Then there are the junior officers 

and the white-collar staff to whom we 
explain in fulsome language our com- 
pany policies and objectives in the 
hope that their efforts will 
become more meaningful. 
Against these lofty senti- 
ments, we need to measure 
our daily conduct as ob- 
served by these employees 
at close range. 

After these come the 
stockholder, whom we ex- 
hort to enter more fully into 
the responsibility of ownership in re- 
turn for the benefits which he receives. 
Are we sure, however, that we always 
carefully distinguish between his in- 
terest and our own interest? 

There is also government, at every 
level—local, state, and national—to 
whom we freely offer advice, but 
more particularly, criticism. To point 
out the faults of office holders is our 
very special prerogative, but not al- 
ways do we pause to ask ourselves 
whether in managing we consistently 
place the public good above the ex- 
pediency of corporate aims. 


The ill-defined “image” 


Finally comes the general public, 
among whom we single out for indi- 
vidual attention particular groups 
such as the clergy, the educators, the 
housewives, and the ubiquitous man 
on the street. On the screen of their 
consciousness we endeavor to throw 
the corporate image of our company, 
sometimes before we have brought it 
into sharp focus for ourselves. 

To discharge fully the responsibil- 
ity which is placed upon management 
by this compelling new urge to com- 
municate and to measure up to the 
challenge presented by the multiplic- 
ity of the amazing new media requires 
a clarity of mind and a singleness of 
purpose which not all business men 
possess. Any company with money 
can command the full galaxy of com- 
munication media, but no amount of 
money can buy the wisdom and the 
integrity demanded for their use. 

Take the customer. Advertising is 
the very life blood of the free enter- 
prise system. To stimulate desire is to 
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increase total effort and thus bring to 
pass the expansion of our economy. 
But to promise one product through 
advertising and deliver another of in- 
ferior quality or with an undisclosed 
price component is sheer chicanery. 
Or, take the worker. Here, in the 
most realistic sense, actions speak 
louder than words. No amount of 
glittering posters on the plant bulletin 
boards can establish a sound relation- 
ship between the employer and the 


If an executive is tongue-tied 
in public, it ts because he is 


tongue-tied in private; he has 


nothing significant to say. 
bic 


employee if safety conditions are bad, 
if segregation is practiced, if pay 
scales are below standard, or if the 
town is a bad place in which to bring 
up children. 

Effective communication with of- 
ficers and staff inevitably suffers when 
management fails to sense that in a 
free society a man good enough to 
make a strong contribution is good 
enough to have his own scale of val- 
ues, and that the goals which he has 
established for the total achievement 
of his own life are not necessarily 
parallel with those which manage- 
ment has proclaimed for the company. 
Only when an intelligent effort is 
made to recognize and appreciate his 
objectives and to integrate them with 
those of the company, so that a high 
measure of self-realization is achieved 
through effort for the company, does 
communication with him become a 
significant exercise. 

As for the stockholders, our con- 
duct sometimes belies our professed 
intentions and dilutes the effective- 
ness of our efforts to communicate. 
We entice them to the annual meet- 
ing with every blandishment at our 
command—entertainment, food, free 
samples of product, plant visitations 
—in short, everything except clowns 
and can-can dancers. But when it 
comes to the exercise of the preroga- 
tives of ownership, we deny them the 
privilege. We ask them to submit their 
proxies in advance, appointing us as 
their agents, and then, when they are 
sitting in their chairs, eagerly await- 
ing their sole chance for the year of 
really behaving as owners, we ask 
them to let their proxies stand so that 


we may sign the ballots for them. We 
do not vouchsafe them the opportu- 


. nity of making even one little cross on 


a piece of paper once a year in token 
recognition of the fact that we work 
for them. 

As for the Government, we hardly 
communicate at all in our own right. 
We turn all that over: to our trade 
association. That organization main- 
tains a man in Washington or at the 
State capital who distributes an in- 
credible number of martinis, 
calls all the Senators and 
Representatives by their 
first names, and bores every- 
body. He can hardly do 
otherwise, for he has no pre- 
cise policy to communicate 
—only the lowest common 
denominator of opinion. 

The earnestly patriotic 
man in public life—and there are 
many—really wants to know what the 
business man thinks on the great is- 
sues, but he seldom gets a chance to 
talk with him face to face. Unhappily, 
too often the business man doesn’t 
even know his name. Instead, we 
read the weekly trade association bul- 
letins with great zest and feel we are 
right on top of the legislative sit- 
uation. 

When it comes to the public, the 
test of the effectiveness of our urge 
to communicate lies in the extent to 
which we share the total experience 
of our fellow citizens and the way 
we ourselves behave as members of 
the public. If we establish leadership 
on a basis totally dissociated from 
our business, then people will listen 
to what we say on management prob- 
lems. But if we come before them 
solely as special pleaders for our own 
self-interest, they will turn deaf ears 
toward us. 


Too much delegation 


The principal reason why the ex- 
ecutive who is enamored of the para- 
phernalia of communication doesn’t 
really get inside the people he is try- 
ing to reach is that he delegates too 
much of the job. Busy with plans and 
projects and cost estimates, he ex- 
pects his professional staff to perform 
miracles for him, but he himself gives 
little time to thinking through the 
whole meaning of what he is seeking 
to accomplish. 

I have profound respect for those 
able men who give their lives to the 
study of human relations. But no one 
among them can successfully promul- 
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gate a policy that is neither wise nor 
true. He has no stock in trade but 
that which is given to him from 
above. 

Take the ghost-written speech. 

I say that if the executive cannot 
write his own speech, let him make 
none. If he is tongue-tied in public, 
it is because he is tongue-tied in pri- 
vate; he simply has nothing of signifi- 
cance to Say. 

Let him be himself at all times. Let 
the public know him as he is. Let him 
stand up and say to an audience pre- 
cisely what he said to his seatmate on 
the 8:04 that morning or what he said 
to his associates at lunch, disagree- 
able as the results may be in terms of 
public relations. It is the views of the 
man himself the public seek to probe, 
not those of his script technician. In 
the Greek tragedies, the ac- 
tors wore masks; but that 
time has passed. Today, our 
public is not easily fooled. 
They say, as did Abraham, 
“The voice is Jacob’s voice, 
but the hands are the hands 
of Esau.” Only the speaker 
is deceived. When he quotes 
Shakespeare or Herodotus 
he proclaims himself a fraud, and all 
that he says thereafter is appro- 
priately discounted by those who 
hear him. 

Should the ego of the executive be 
aroused, which is not altogether diffi- 
cult to do, the whole effort at commu- 
nication may fail. The glamor of the 
new media is highly intoxicating, and 
only cool heads can be trusted with it. 
The desire to be seen, the craving for 
status that has not been earned, the 


shortcut to recognition — these all 
play a regrettable part in the current 
urge to communicate, whereas the 
qualities which the world desperately 
needs from management are humility 
and three-dimensional virtue. 


Need: conviction at the top 


What society awaits from the busi- 
ness community today is a new intel- 
lectual ferment for the generation of 
wise policy, which will match the per- 
fection of the media and sustain this 
new frenetic urge to communicate. 
The high tension lines are waiting and 
can carry a tremendous voltage, but 
the central power station is not oper- 
ating at capacity. 

The determining factor in effective 
communication is conviction. The au- 
thoritative voice that carries its mes- 


No new marvel of technology 


can ever bestow conviction on 


a banal message from a man 


who believes in nothing. 





sage straight into the heart of every 
listener is that of the man who knows 
exactly what he believes. His utter- 
ance simply will not be denied, be- 
cause it pours straight out from his 
spirit. Form does not matter. His sen- 
tences may not parse, he may commit 
crudities of pronunciation, his meta- 
phors may lack polish, but people will 
listen with rapt attention because he 
believes so earnestly in his cause. No 
new marvel of technology will ever be 





able to bestow that quality synthet- 


ically upon a banal message from a 


man who has nothing to say because 
he believes in notaing. 

With growing anxiety, society to- 
day demands from management the 
formulation of a new business phi- 
losophy, a reevaluation and restate- 
ment of the purposes and objectives 
of the system of private enterprise. 
Our way of life is on trial in the court 
of world opinion. Our creed is being 
distorted by our enemies with delib- 
erate misrepresentation and by our- 
selves through default. We are not 
talking back. Sometimes I even ask 
myself guiltily whether we are capable 
of talking back. 

This rethinking of values must be- 
gin in the heart and mind of each in- 
dividual charged with forming policy. 
He must pause in the frenzy 
of his routine until he can 
determine just what the true 
image is which he wishes 
the public to form of his 
company. He must then in- 
quire searchingly of himself 
whether that goal carries a 
full measure of responsibil- 
ity in a free society and 
whether the effort required to achieve 
it by all those employed by the com- 
pany is consistent with the full reali- 
zation of their own personal goals as 
citizen members of a free society. 

Communications to the customer, 
the worker, the official staff, the gov- 
ernment, the stockholders, and the 
public will function smoothly and ef- 
fectively when total policy is thus con- 
ceived in terms of total wisdom and 
responsibility. —END 





Hail to the secretary who 


Knows where things are, knows what to do, 


HYMN Knows names and faces and, by tone, 
TO Knows rare-heard voices on the phone, - 
HER Knows when to talk and when to clam, 


Knows when to stay and when to scram. 


Come, doff your hat and give a bow 
To one who always knows just how 
To put in commas you've omitted, 


To make you feel that you're sharp-witted, 
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To cheer, to sympathize, to shine, 


To look as fresh at five as nine. 


Y €s, hail to such a secretary, 

Without a blemish or vagary, 

Who's never sour and never sick, 

Who’s never late, who’s always quick, 
Who’s loyal, unobtrusive, willing, 

Who stands a pace that most find killing, 


A workhorse, yet a sex-appealer. 


If you have one, I'd like to steal her. 


—RIcHARD ARMOUR 
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What Business Men Think 
About Compulsory Arbitration 
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Compulsory Arbitration? 


EVER SINCE labor became strong 
enough to strike, U.S. business men, 
legislators, union leaders, and experts 
have debated the merits of compul- 
sory arbitration in peacetime. 

Time and again, they have turned 
it down. 

But today, im the afiermath of the 
nation’s longest steel strike, most 
American business men have come to 
look with favor on compulsory arbi- 
tration of strikes that cripple the 
economy. 

That, at any rate, is the finding of a 
big new survey conducted by DUN 
& BRADSTREET’S field force among 
1,423 business men running all types 
and sizes of companies in every cor- 
ner of America. Reporters went into 
machine shops, meat packing plants, 
heavy equipment factories. They talked 
to business men who make clothing, 
food products, furniture, lubricants. 
They visited warehouses and whole- 
salers, and stopped in department 
stores, farm implement yards, and 
shoe shops. 

They found that of 1,423, a star- 
tling 875, or more than 60-per cent, 
would favor compulsory arbitration of 
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Business Votes “Yes” 


To date, most business men have been dead set against meddling 


by Uncle Sam in labor-management affairs. * 


But in the wake of the steel strike, a new attitude 1s shaping 


up in front offices across the nation. 


a situation like the recent steel strike. 

Business men sometimes hedged 
their approval with qualifications. 
Sometimes they warned of political 
dangers. 

But even the big-company men 
were split 50-50, and the smaller busi- 
ness man was resoundingly in favor of 
compulsory arbitration. 


Putting the question 


Every business man was asked ex- 
actly the same question: 

“In view of the effect of the recent 
steel strike on the national economy, 
would you favor compulsory arbitra- 
tion of similar strikes in the future?” 

Their reactions were sometimes ex- 
plosive. 

A large manufacturer in Columbus, 
Ohio, banged his hand down on his 


desk and said, “Compulsory arbitra- 
tion represents one more step toward 
socialism!” 

A business man at a Buffalo, N.Y., 
plant spoke thoughtfully. “I dislike 
the political implications,” he said. 
“But compulsory arbitration appears 
to be the only means to settle these 
issues.” 

In Miami, the sun-tanned chief of 
a medium-size precision tool com- 
pany said flatly, “I’m against any 
kind of compulsion. It’s undemocrat- 
ic.” Said a Cincinnati wholesaler, “I’d 
favor any measure to avoid crippling 
strikes.”” A manufacturer of belts and 
biljfolds in Fort Worth, Texas, said, 
“T want no further Government inter- 
vention in any business.” 

But of the small business men who 
had an opinion, about 70 per cent 
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These are the views of some key legislators on com- 
pulsory arbitration, as expressed to DUN’s REVIEW: 


Sen. Barry Goldwater (R., Ariz.), asked if he would favor compul- 
sory arbitration in situations like the steel strike: “Definitely no. 
This would be harmful to labor, management, and the public. We 
need less Government in labor-management negotiations, not more.” 


Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R., N.Y.): “Compulsory arbitration would re- 
sult in breaking down the whole concept of collective bargaining 
in a free society. I do not believe, therefore, that it is a solution 
for national emergency strikes.” 


Congressman Ludwig Teller (D., N.Y.), member of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee: “I am opposed to it. It would lead to 
the kind of controls that would doom free enterprise.” 


Congressman Robert P. Griffin (R., Mich.), member of the House 
Education and Labor Committee: “I am extremely reluctant to go 
along with compulsory arbitration. If it ever became a necessity, I 
would want to limit it as much as possible.” 











took another point of view. It was 
summed up by a small retailer in Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: “Strikes hurt small 
business too much.” 

In essence, the business man who 
gets hurt by a strike through no fault 
of his own—and who is least likely to 
come under compulsory arbitration— 
seems to be its strongest proponent. 

Labor - management experts and 
leading legislators don’t necessarily 
agree that compulsory arbitration 
would achieve greater labor-manage- 
ment peace. Most don’t want compul- 
sory arbitration, but many of them are 
aware of the growing feeling that 
something must be done to prevent 
collective bargaining breakdowns from 
crippling the economy. 


Congress views the problem 


Sen. -Lister Hill (D., Ala.), chair- 
man of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, told DUN’s RE- 
VIEW he favors an investigation by 
Congress to determine the wisest 
course of action in the steel strike or 
in any similar situation. 

Congressman Graham A. Barden 
(D., N.C.), chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, said 


the question of compulsory arbitra-. 


tion was being given “serious consid- 
eration.” But he said it would be “a 
wide departure from our way of deal- 
ing with labor problems.” 


Organized labor has long opposed 


compulsory arbitration. Says David 
J. McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers, “Compulsory arbitra- 
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tion in the steel or any other great 
American industry would eventually 
permeate all phases of American life.” 

The Administration’s position has 
been stated by Labor Secretary James 
P. Mitchell, who said that the Gov- 
ernment should not have such a club 
as compulsory arbitration, no matter 
how cautiously it was used. 

Experts like Joseph S. Murphy, 
vice president of the American Arbi- 
tration Association, point out that 
compulsory arbitration is_ basically 
“not compatible with our free sys- 
tem.” But, Murphy conceded in an 
interview with a DUN’s REVIEW edi- 
tor, “In a grave industrial crisis, where 
the public might be injured, compul- 
sory arbitration might be invoked as 
a last, desperate resort, assuming all 
other methods have been used.” 

A number of experts and national 
figures have spoken out in favor of 
compulsory arbitration in crippling 
strikes, including the late Harvard 
economist Sumner H. Slichter and 
Sen. Spessard Holland (D., Fla.). 
Sen. George A. Smathers (D., Fla.) 





Here is how business men, grouped 
by type of business, feel about com- 
pulsory arbitration of major strikes. 











Don’t 

Yes No Know 

Manufacturers ..56.8% 37.5% 5.74% 
Wholesalers ..... 62.7% 30.4% 6.9¢ 
Retailers ........ 65.2% 25.3% 9.59 











has proposed a five-member supreme 
labor court. 

American legislators have consid- 
ered compulsory arbitration at vari- 
ous times in the past, but they have 
only approved it in wartime. Compul- 
sory arbitration was proposed and re- 
jected in setting up a Railroad Labor 
Board in 1920, and it was similarly 
proposed and rejected in the writing 
of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

Compulsory arbitration has been 
used abroad by Great Britain, Sweden, 
Denmark, and particularly Australia, 
with varying degrees of success. But 
its effectiveness, even in nations 
where labor constitutes a major po- 
litical party, has been a matter for 
debate. Australia’s strike rate, for in- 
stance, has been proportionately high- 
er than that of the United States. 

Arguments against compulsory ar- 
bitration boil down to beliefs that it 
would reduce the amount of good- 
faith bargaining by sending many dis- 
putes to the final decision-making 
body, would be ineffective in the long 
run, would push labor fully into poli- 
tics, and would lead to Government 
control of profits and prices. 


The greater danger 


But business men in general appear 
more worried about the effects of a 
crippling strike than about the poten- 
tial dangers of Government-enforced 
arbitration. And what seems to worry 
them most is a stoppage in the flow of 
goods from producers to consumers. 

The manufacturers are more leery 
of Uncle Sam’s policing hand than 
either wholesalers or retailers. Whole- 
salers, standing midway between the 
producers and the retailers, like the 
idea better. And the retail merchants 
stand 65 per cent in favor. 

The figures tell most of the story, 
but not all. For the business men’s 
opinions cover every shade of argu- 
ment for and against policed arbitra- 
tion. Many blame unions for the situ- 
ation. Some blame Government. A 
very few even blame business. But 
most significant, of course, is the fact 
that many who traditionally have 
wanted less Government control, not 
more, now say major strikes can do 
more harm than limited Government 
interference. 

Still, there are many dissidents who 
believe in paying the full price of a 
free economy. One of them summed 
it up in seven words: 

“Let capital and labor slug it out.” 

—JOSEPH R. MARSHALL 
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A TOP MANAGEMENT INTERVIEW 





“IT’S not a com- 


pletely accurate 
analogy,” said 
Charles G. Mort- 
imer, dynamic 
boss of General 
Foods Corp., “‘but 
the Russians seem 
to have some of 
the spirit that ex- 
isted in this coun- 
try when I got out 
of school and 
went to work. 

“There wasn’t any question of se- 
curity then, social or otherwise. There 
wasn’t any question of whether I was 
going to work hard to get ahead. 

“This working spirit is the real 
Russian challenge.” 

Mortimer visited Russia last year 
as a member of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee for the American 
National Exhibition in Moscow and 
to watch demonstrations of BirdsEye 
frozen foods at the fair. He came back 
with some original ideas and impres- 


Charles G. Mortimer 


Slides 
from Mortimer’s Camera 















Secret Weapon of the Soviets 


sions, which he detailed to a DUN’s 
REVIEW editor during an interview at 
General Foods headquarters in White 
Plains, N.Y. 

“A few days in Russia don’t qual- 
ify me as an authority,” Mortimer 
stressed. “There’s a tremendous lan- 
guage barrier, and I was just a tourist. 
But I was terribly interested not only 
in what went on but in trying to put 
together the significance of things.” 


A marketing man views Moscow 


Mortimer is a trained observer of 
groups and people. While in his early 
twenties, his energy and _ abilities 
earned him the top selling job in a 
baking powder company. He went on 
to advertising, joined General Foods 
as a merchandising manager, and 
moved up through marketing and 
merchandising to the top spot. 

Even when he’s sitting still, Mor- 
timer gives an impression of energy. 
Despite the necessary desk work, he 
has the ruddy complexion of an out- 
door man, gained in traveling among 
General Foods’ 54 plants, fishing 
“whenever there’s a chance,” riding 
Morgan horses, and watching over 
his prize Holstein-Friesian dairy herd 
at Montague, N.J. 

Moscow’s impact on Mortimer was 
immediate and profound. “The sec- 
ond day we were in Russia,” he said, 
“I dictated this note into a little port- 
able machine I took with me: ‘It 
seems to me that I have discovered 
the secret weapon of the Soviets. It is 
no secret at all. Quite the contrary: 
it’s the universal willingness and de- 
sire to work primarily for the sake of 
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Waiting to enter tomb 
of Lenin and Stalin 
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achievement—everyone from _ wait- 
ers in hotels to the people who sweep 
the streets, the guards, and the police 
take pride in working and in doing it 
well.’ 

“After the visit, and today, I’m 
thoroughly convinced that the great- 
est asset Russia has is the attitude of 
the people toward work. Monetary 
gains are secondary, completely sec- 
ondary, to recognition and satisfac- 
tion of a job well done. 

“But you know what burns me 
up?” Mortimer leaned forward, grip- 
ping his lapels. “It’s the way we Amer- 
icans indulge in wishful thinking. Too 
many of us seem to think Soviet 
achievements are a mirage. The only 
thing that shook us was the Sputniks, 
and it is easy to forget something that 
flashes across the sky and doesn’t af- 
fect your life. But they’ve got other 
things a lot more important than 
Sputniks. 

“First, there’s their attitude toward 
work. Then, they’ve achieved a fan- 
tastic unified understanding of why 
they must be dedicated to increasing, 
as individuals and as groups, the gross 
national product. And then, they’ve 
scored a decided victory in making 
the kids want education. I think that 
victory is a real threat to us. From 
the day little Ivan can speak, his 
father—who may be a street car con- 
ductor or a carpenter—tells him he 
doesn’t have to live this way. He 
doesn’t have to worry about being 
accepted at Yale. If he can get the 
grades, he goes to the University of 
Moscow to study whatever he’s got 
the mental ability to undertake. 
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Eskimo Pies for sale 
at Moscow University 
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Their Achievement Fair— 
“It is beautifully done” 


“They reward the educated. We 
were driving through Moscow one 
day, and I spotted a lovely apartment 
building with fine shops on its ground 
floor, surrounded by well-kept gar- 
dens. I asked the guide-interpreter 
about it. She said, “‘That’s the best 
apartment house in Moscow. Only 
professors live there.’ ” . 

“What can we do about educa- 
tion?” his visitor asked. 

Mortimer raised a finger, “Mind 
you, I’m no expert,” he said, “but I 
think the most important thing to do 
is to make teaching a prouder pro- 
fession. Give teachers stature and 
standing. 

“The question of education is vi- 
tal, but it’s really part of the larger 
question of pride in work, a realiza- 
tion of national goals and the need 
for a national attitude. 

“Ted Repplier, president of The 
Advertising Council, who went with 
us to Moscow, said the Russian peo- 
ple’s attitude toward work shows 
what propaganda can do. That may 
very well have been the original 
cause. Anyway, the results are phe- 
nomenal. 

“The real genius of Russia is the 





Going into our 
National Exhibition 


way they have got the group to work 
above its head. It is the group that 
must attain goals, and the strong help 
the weak. But built into this thing is 
an individual feeling that a man can 
outstrip the pack, as well as a feeling 
that the economy must move up. 

“To put it another way, they are 
all working for the same national 
goals, and these goals are paramount. 
They are happy with what they have 
for the simple reason that it’s supe- 
rior to what they used to have. More 
important, they are dedicated to work- 
ing hard for the still better things 
they believe will be theirs tomorrow.” 

“Do you think there is any preoc- 
Ccupation with personal security?” he 
was asked. 

A brief smile crossed Mortimer’s 
face. “Nowhere did I encounter the 
attitude that one is ‘entitled’ to any- 
thing. Most Russian people are will- 
ing, apparently, to do without or do 
with less for the present while their 
leaders utilize their labors, talents, 
and resources to communize the 
world. In short, the Russian people 
believe in their way of life, and they 
work at  believing—full-time, and 
with an evangelistic zeal that is im- 


Mortimer on Soviet Marketing 


“Our economy is one in which marketing has become a primary 
function,” Mortimer said in analyzing Soviet marketing potentials. 
“We have passed the era where production was the problem.” 

But the Russians are still striving to produce. As Mortimer puts 
it: “Here’s the bind they’re in. First, they simply haven’t gotten 
into real mass production of consumer items. The goods aren’t there. 

“Then, the people don’t have the buying power that is the essen- 
tial part of demand, and, of course, they don’t even know about 
a lot of consumer goods that we in America take for granted. 

“If and when the Russians achieve real mass production of con- 
sumer goods, and when the buying power is there, then they’ll need 


advertising and marketing. 


“When they run into this problem, it could be the beginning, at 
least, of a transition to an economic system akin to ours.” 
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pressive when observed at close 
range. This is the red-hot phase of 
the cold war.” 

“What do we do about it?” 


“Make the people care” 


Mortimer rubbed his chin and sat 
back. “In the first place,” he said, 
“we've got to make people care. As 
a people with rather easy-going lives, 
our problems are not very vital or 
critical. We’re worried about more 
money, more output. But now we 
have to care, and when as a nation 
we do care, there is nothing we can't 
accomplish. We have proved that. 

“Now, I don’t know the answer. 
But I’m convinced the challenge isn’t 
going to materialize in the shape of 
a Pearl Harbor bombing, nothing 
dramatic or emotional. And I also be- 
lieve there’s no single answer, like 
having everyone pledge to work 
harder. Maybe the answer is a lot of 
things.”” He frowned in concentration 
as he began listing items: 

“Maybe, a repositioning of educa- 
tion. 

“A greater interchange, so people 
can see the Russians aren't living in 
caves and aren’t about to revolt. 

“Control of inflation and a true un- 
derstanding of what it can mean. 

“Teaching economics more widely 
to the younger generation. 

“Greater moderation in political 
hassles, particularly moderation of 
the fiery epithets that are hurled just 
because the other fellow is a member 
of the other party. 

“But maybe the most important 
thing would be to have a Presidential 
campaign in 1960 based on forthright 
presentation of the issues and to elect 
a President who isn’t isolationist or 
small-minded. We've got to have a 
President who appreciates that our 
survival may depend on what we do 
and how hard we work at it in these 
next few years.” 

—J.R.M. 
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MECHANIZED TESTING and data genera- 
tion: This carousel test line automatically 
tests Westinghouse Electric distribution 
transformers after final assembly. The test 
line performs a series of nine standard 
commercial tests. on each transformer, 
evaluates and records the results of these 
tests, and then accepts or rejects the trans- 
former. The operator needs only to attach 
test leads to each transformer as it enters 
the carousel line. Tests are then pro- 
gramed automatically by punched cards, 
one to a transformer. When a transformer 
completes the last test, the results are auto- 
matically punched into the same card that 
programed the tests. 


Progress and Payoff 


IN 1956, thirteen of the most highly 
automatic plants in the United States 
were cited in a research study made 
by the Harvard Business School as 
marvels of industrial mechanization 
and efficiency. Today, not one of 
these plants is regarded as remark- 
able. In five short years, every one of 
these facilities has been surpassed in 
degree of automation and amount of 
mechanization by one or more new 
installations. 

Technological progress both at 
home and abroad is accelerating at a 
rate that no executive in any indus- 
try can ignore. As a vice president 
of manufacturing for a major Ameri- 
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can company recently reported: “In 
the past four months, I have visited 
55 European plants, all built in the 
past four years. It is appalling to see 
how far behind we are.” 

Mechanization is being extended 
into new places in and out of the 
factory. The dire predictions of ex- 
orbitant capital cost, of a scarcity 
of skilled workers, and of unmanage- 
able maintenance problems have not 
materialized. And it is becoming 
clearer that there is more than one 
justification for increased mechaniza- 
tion. 

Too often in the past, a mechaniza- 
tion program was accepted on one 


V Automation in the plant is already outstripping the 
predictions of five years ago... 


v4 ... and wu’s paying off in many ways that have 
nothing to do with labor savings. 
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basis alone—labor savings. Today, 
more thoughtful managements are 
demonstrating that careful applica- 
tion of automatic machinery offers 
other gains that may be of much 
greater benefit. Major investments in 
automatic equipment are being justi- 
fied by such benefits as: 

e@ Improved quality 

@ Reduction of manufacturing lead 
time by as much as 10 per cent 

@ Reduction of materials costs 
brought about by product redesign 

@ Reduction of scrap. losses 

e@ Improved safety 

@ Reduction in turnover through 
better working conditions 3 

e@ Utilization of less-skilled labor 

@ Reduction in the size of the fac- 
tory or the production line, hence a 
savings in building costs 

e@ Reduction in maintenance costs 
because the total volume of machin- 
ery was reduced 

@ Lower capital cost. Astonishingly, 
the automatic system sometimes (and 
only sometimes!) requires less capi- 
tal investment than a conventional 
system, because, pound for pound, it 
is far more productive and less build- 
ing is needed to house it. 
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This is still not a complete picture 
of all the advantages to be gained 
through highly automatic machinery. 
More than 24 advantages or motives 
for automation have been discovered 
in research studies. 

Obviously, these gains are not re- 
alized in every installation. Often, 
only one or two of them are worth 
considering. And it is equally true 
that there are certain disadvantages 
in automation. The following operat- 
ing characteristics of highly automatic 
plants should be carefully considered, 
for in some instances they are serious 
limitations: 

@ Reduction in flexibility as to prod- 
ucts manufactured: Most executives 
and engineers are aware that a highly 
automatic system is likely to limit 
ability to manufacture a variety of 
products. But, frequently, manage- 
ments underestimate the rapidity. or 
the probability of changes in product 
and market demand. (Witness the 
“small car’ market.) Therefore, 
careful market forecasting is the es- 
sential first step in planning for au- 
tomation. Then, flexibility to handle 
all anticipated changes in product de- 
sign should be the guiding considera- 
tion in the engineering design of the 
system. 

@ Reduction of input flexibility: Al- 
most everyone admits there are po- 
tential limitations in the kind of 
product that can be manufactured in 
an automatic system. However, hard- 
ly any industrialist seems to realize 
(until he has learned from sad per- 
sonal experience) that the input ac- 
ceptable by an automatic system is 
fixed almost as inflexibly as the out- 
put. Automatic machinery will not 





take a wide range of raw materials 
unless it’s carefully designed for that 
purpose. With fabricated parts par- 
ticularly, the need to adhere to close 
tolerances or to uniformity may se- 
riously restrict the supply of raw ma- 
terials. Even such an apparently sim- 
ple thing as packaging (if it is a 
unique type) may be unavailable at 
a reasonable price. Hence, for all 
practical purposes, the difficulty in 
securing the correct raw materials 
can render the automatic production 
system inoperative. Reduction of 
flexibility as to source of supply 
probably is the single greatest un- 
appreciated drawback to automatic 
manufacturing. 3 
@ Reduction of flexibility as to sched 
uling: Because of long changeover 
times, each model or product pro- 
duced on an automatic system must 
be scheduled for rather long runs. 
This is often a real disadvantage, 
since it requires large inventories. It 
is impossible either to reduce or in- 
crease the volume of production ec- 
onomically beyond the fixed and 
relatively narrow range of the system. 
e@ The need for fast reaction time: 
The highly automatic factory has the 
advantage of manufacturing a prod- 
uct very quickly. Unfortunately, each 
minute of downtime represents that 
much larger interruption in the flow 
of production; a production delay 
means a larger loss. Planned and un- 
planned downtime,: therefore, must 
be held to an absolute minimum. 
Critical control and planning of main- 
tenance also is vital, yet few com- 
panies are prepared to face up to this 
need. Equally important are continu- 
ous inspection, strategic location of 
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inspection stations, and rapid re- 
sponse to correct malfunctions that 
can turn the highly automatic line 
into a monster that manufactures 
faulty products at a fearful rate. 

A closer look at the degree to 
which automatic operations are being 
achieved throughout industry in gen- 
eral reveals these major trends in 
mechanization: 

Mechanization of the feeding and 
removal of work from the machine: 
Although an obvious advantage of 
mechanized workfeeding is a reduc- 
tion in labor needs, a more important 
gain to many companies lies in in- 
creasing equipment utilization. Not 
many executives or engineers can cite 
accurate figures on the percentage of 
utilization of their equipment. In cer- 
tain metal working plants it has been 
found that, even under the best mass- 
production standards, machine utili- 
zation is not much better than 60 per 
cent. The effect of automatic work- 
feeding in some of these plants has 
been to increase machine utilization 
to 80 per cent. Consider the gain. 
Productive machine capacity is in- 
creased 33 per cent, and, in effect, 
these additional machines are run 
without labor! 

Mechanization of materials han- 
dling: Moving materials from com- 
mon carriers to shipping and receiv- 
ing docks, to and from storage, to 
the production line, between ma- 
chines, to packaging, and so on ac- 
counts for a sizable proporticn of 
the labor effort in many plants. Con- 
sider how much of your company’s 
payroll goes to shipping and receiv- 
ing personnel, crane operators, intra- 
plant truck-drivers, fork truck opera- 










IN THE JOB SHOP, automatic movement is 
a rarity, but Western Electric has accom- 
plished it in the new Merrimac Valley 
Works in North Andover, Mass. There, 
systems provide automatic handling of an 
enormous variety of different parts and 
production sequences, and link them to- 
gether with punch-card data processing. In 
photo at left, automatic dispatching be- 
tween the production control dispatch cen- 
ter and individual work centers is made 
possible by a two-level belt conveyer which 
feeds 55 work centers. Advantages: com- 
plete control at a single point, perpetual 
inventory, reduced moving effort, and a 
great reduction in paperwork. 
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tors, warehouse men, and that por- 
tion of production control force con- 
cerned with the dispatching and con- 
trol of material in process. Mechan- 
ized handling reduces this labor 
cost and provides faster movement 
through the plant. 

Mechanization of assembly work: 
An important development in auto- 
mobile engine plants, in the radio 
and television field, and in production 
ranging from electric lamps to shoes 
is the mechanization of the task of 
putting things together. This stage 
has long since been mechanized in 
food and bottling. industries, drugs 
and toiletries, and so on, but mechan- 
ized assembly is just beginning to ap- 
pear in the fabricated parts industry. 
It is probably the most fruitful area 
for cost savings in many high-volume 
mass production industries. Its bene- 
fits are in labor reductions and im- 
proved product uniformity. 

Mechanization of inspection: Con- 
tinuous automatic inspection to ex- 
tremely high quality standards is a 
most important trend, particularly in 
the process industries. The big bene- 
fits here are in improvement of qual- 
ity and reduction of scrap. 

Mechanization of distribution ac- 
tivities: Although claims for fully 
automatic warehousing are exaggerat- 
ed, individual elements of distribu- 
tion work have been mechanized ap- 
preciably in several companies. Spe- 
cifically, automatic and semi-auto- 
matic sorting and dispatching, auto- 
matic handling to storage, automatic 
assembly and disassembly of unit 
loads, automatic loading and unload- 
ing of carriers, and the application of 
computers to inventory control are 
rapidly progressing. Benefits are re- 


TAPE-CONTROLLED PRODUCTION: Under 
the eye (but not the hand) of a workman, 
this automatically operated profiler, on a 
battery of tape-controlled tools on the pro- 
duction line of Republic Aviation Corp., 
makes a series of vertical cuts on an alumi- 
num wing spar cap destined for a super- 
sonic fighter-bomber. Metal punch tapes 
(out of sight at right) containing all the 
data found on blueprints, direct the move- 
ments of the tool. 





JAMES R. BRIGHT, one of the nation’s fore- 
most authorities on industrial automation, 
is an associate professor of business ad- 
ministration at Harvard University Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration and 
a leading consultant. He is the author of 
Automation and Management, published 
in 1958 by the school’s Division of Re- 
search. 





duction of labor, increased accuracy, 
and faster distribution service. (See 
Dun’s REviEw, June 1959, page 
122.) 

Mechanization of testing: Testing 
today accounts for 30 to 40 per cent 
or more of the labor bill in many 
electronic and electrical manufactur- 
ing concerns. Testing also has grown 
in importance with the development 
of the computer and complex ma- 
chinery systems requiring thousands 
of properly functioning electrical, 
mechanical, hydraulic, and pneumatic 
components. Mechanization of testing 
and the development of automatic 
testing procedures is a fruitful field. 
In addition to labor savings, the gains 
lie in improved reliability and un- 
failing uniformity in the testing proc- 
ess. Often, there is a significant re- 
duction in the skill required of test- 
ing personnel. 

Mechanization of packaging: Some 
of the companies with the finest man- 
ufacturing operations have poorly or- 
ganized packaging procedures. The 
next great wave of methods improve- 
ment may be directed at this packag- 
ing activity. Automatic application of 
the packaging material, automatic 
fastening, automatic marking, segre- 
gating, and dispatching to shipping are 
practical and important innovations 
just getting under way. The benefits 
are reduction of labor, uniformity of 
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packaging with corresponding reduc- 
tion of damage, and faster service to 
customers. 

For example, using an Acme Steel 
Company semi-automatic strapping 
machine, the Trane Company of La 
Crosse, Wis., has reduced the time 
required to apply steel strapping to 
fiber shipping containers and wooden 
crates by 50 per cent. The machine 
tightens the strap to uniform, pre- 
determined tension, cuts the strap, 
and permanently welds the ends for 
a perfect joint. All operations are 
electrically controlled. The result is 
securely reinforced packages in half 
the time with minimum operator fa- 
tigue. The same type of machine is 
used by the Reading (Pa.) Tube 
Corp. to bundle packages of copper 
tubing. It allows one man to bundle 
nine times as many packages in an 
eight-hour shift. 

Data processing: So much has been 
written about this dramatic and im- 
portant development that it hardly 
needs to be discussed further. We 
might emphasize, however, that - 
mechanization of the preparation, as- ° 
sembly, and interpretation of infor- 
mation is important to the factory as 
well as the office. Progress in produc- 
tion control mechanization through 
specialized data processing equip- 
ment is so rapid that no alert com- 
pany can neglect to follow these de- 
velopments. 

The integration of data processing 
and the production system: The really 
striking thing about a few of the most 
advanced plants is the way a sales 
order or processing instruction, gen- 
erated by data processing equipment, 
is used to trigger automatically the 

continued on page 48 
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...in which it expands a rental business for a car dealer 


“Our Monroe Accounting Machine saved us $6,724 during its first year. *That’s what you'll call your Monroe Ac- 
We used that money to enlarge our new leasing subsidiary, Carnegie Auto counting Machine; because it saves money by 
Rental Company,” says Stanley Meisel, President of Meiselgate, car sales | lowering your accounting costs...makes money 
and service agency of Cleveland, Ohio. “And our Monroe saved us even __ by freeing capital for your business to grow on. 
more when it took over the extra bookkeeping of the new rental company 

i--~—-~=-FREE CASE HISTORIES--~--~--; 


without extra. clerical help.” 
Meiselgate paid $1,195 for their Monroe Accounting Machine but received Learn the. facts about how Monroe Machine 
Accounting earned companies more money to 


a 500% profit through lower accounting costs. This money, invested in cade 
expansion, will greatly increase their long-range profits and growth. ipo 


. , P Accounting Machine Dept. 12 
Join the hundreds of companies who have cut accounting Mearee Colcsiciing Machine Company 
costs...saved money to grow on... with Monroe Machine Orange, New Jersey 
Accounting. As little as $750 buys it. SRT Eo AS Se RT aCe ae OO a 


See the MAN from MC OF 
for CALCULATING 


(Hh ADDING - ACCOUNTING 
A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES »@ DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 


JANUARY 1960 





INDUSTRIAL AUTOMATION 
continued from page 46 


manufacturing equipment into pre- 
scribed action. Similarly, the action 
of production equipment is being 
used to generate records, cards, even 
tapes, which become the basis for 
data processing action. 

For example, in one warehouse, 
the program of shipments is fed into 
the specialized computer. The com- 
puter automatically determines and 
actuates conveyerized removal of the 
items from stock. These are dis- 
patched to the packaging center, and 
physical withdrawal of the ‘tems 
from storage is signalled to the com- 
puter, so that the current inventory 
status is faithfully and _ instantly 
reflected. 

The chief benefits of this develop- 
ment are in the elimination of paper- 
work and clerical overhead, in faster 
customer service, and in fresher data 
for’ management decisions. Result: 
reduced inventory requirements. 

Mechanization of maintenance: It 
is often assumed that the more auto- 
matic the machinery, the higher the 
maintenance cost. But studies have 
shown that this is not necessarily true. 
In fact, maintenance costs are some- 
times reduced because the total 
amount of machinery shrinks signifi- 
cantly when a completely automatic 
system is installed in place of many 
individual machines. 

Furthermore, maintenance itself is 
being reduced by mechanization of 
maintenance work. A common ex- 
ample is the use of automatic lubri- 
cation systems. Another trend is the 
introduction of signal lights, of inter- 
locking controls, and a host of mech- 
anisms that prevent or eliminate 
faulty operation or functioning under 
conditions that might cause damage 
to the machine. Another develop- 
ment is the introduction of trouble- 
detecting systems that indicate which 
part of a system is malfunctioning or 
has failed. This enables a relatively 
inexperienced maintenance man to 
quickly scan the circuitry of the sys- 
tem and spot the trouble. 

A good example is the automatic 
inspection system in use at General 
Electric Company’s Meter Depart- 
ment in Somersworth, N.H. Inspec- 
tion devices are built into all parts 
of the automatic assembly equipment 
which turns out watt-hour meters. 
The meter parts are automatically 
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inspected for accuracy as they ap- 
proach each new stage of assembly 
and are either passed on or rejected 
immediately. This guarantees a better 
and more uniform end product and 
permits G-E customers to sample- 
test only 3 to 5 per cent of the new 
meters to insure the accuracy of the 
whole order. 

So, on one hand, we are creating 
maintenance work by increasingly 
complex machinery. On the other 
hand, machinery is being made in- 
creasingly foolproof. 

Mechanization of communications: 
Mechanized communications, partic- 
ularly two-way radio and industria! 
television and pneumatic tube sys- 
tems, have produced phenomenal sav- 
ings by speeding production opera- 
tions. Other benefits lie in reducing 
clerical cost and the cost of moving pa- 
pers; in shortening the manufacturing 
cycle; and in increasing utilization 
of materials handling, transportation, 
and production equipment. 

At the Marshalltown, Iowa, plant 
of Lennox Industries, for example, the 
installation of a Motorola two-way 
radio system has reduced the size of 
the company’s lift-truck fleet and 
improved its efficiency. Before the 
system was installed, the five lift 
trucks couldn’t handle the load ade- 
quately. Adding to the fleet would 
only have increased the traffic prob- 
lem, so Lennox decided to experi- 
ment with a central radio dispatch 
system for controlling the vehicles. 
The result was that three radio- 
equipped trucks could do the work of 
five. Now there is 40 per cent less 
truck traffic in the aisles, and the 
trucks are productive almost 100 per 
cent of the time. 

Feedback control: Control mech- 
anisms that sense environmental re- 
quirements and adjust accordingly to 
achieve the desired result are con- 
sidered by many to be the utmost ex- 
pression of today’s technological 
progress. Feedback control is held 
to be responsible for new levels 
of production accomplishment. AlI- 
though this development may be con- 
siderably exaggerated in industry as 
a whole, there is no doubt that in 
many parts of the continuous process 
industries, feedback control has yield- 
ed superior products. It has also re- 
sulted in the manufacture of products 
that otherwise were not obtainable, 
in reduction of waste, and reduction 
in labor cost. The automatic control 
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of a great many processes seems im- 
minent. 
Program control: Magnetic tape or 


‘punch-card programing and compu- 


ter control of equipment often are 
confused with feedback control. 
However, programing systems are 
not variable controls. Rather, they 
are a system for mechanized prescrip- 
tion of an intricate sequence of pro- 
duction events. (See DUN’s REVIEW, 
August 1958, page 46.) 

Mechanization of set-up opera- 
tions: A weakness of automatic ma- 
chinery has been that great skill and 
intelligence usually are required of 
the set-up personnel. At first glance, 
it appears that set-up activities can- 
not be mechanized. However, notable 
progress is being made in certain in- 
stances. 

The most striking example is the 
automatic programing of computer- 
controlled machine tools. Recently, 
the Air Force and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology announced 
the APT system (automatically pro- 
gramed tool system), considered a 
milestone in the automatic produc- 
tion of complex parts. The operator 
can communicate the description of 
parts and required cut sequences di- 
rectly to the high-speed digital com- 
puter in a relatively simple, English- 
based language. People with no 
knowledge of computers can direct 
the complex calculations which re- 
sult in a program for machine con- 
trol coded on to the tape that guides 
the cutter motions. 

This development is typical of the 
way the continual advance of mech- 
anization is eliminating human bot- 
tlenecks. 

But in addition, it points up the 
basic fact that, although mechaniza- 
tion has been applied to many pri- 
mary functions in the factory and the 
office through automatic manufactur- 
ing and processing, we are only in 
the first feeble stages of applying 
mechanization to secondary and ter- 
tiary tasks. 

Wise managements will follow this 
accelerating mechanization progress 
closely. Its effects on business are be- 
coming more severe, subtle, and pro- 
found. There will be more machinery 
and less human effort in the “mix” 
of production facilities of the future. 
Management, therefore, will have to 
deal with more of a fixed element and 
will have less flexibility than in the 
past. END 
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Originally, microfilm was used extensively for the pres- 
ervation and compact storage of ‘‘dead’’ records and 
information. No one can deny it is beautifully designed 
for this purpose. 

But recent developments in techniques and equip- 
ment have made microfilm the most efficient—and active 
—business too! to have been invented in years. Yet many 
people avoid microfilm because they think it is com- 
plicated. Nothing is farther from the fact. 

Microfilm is nothing more than taking a picture. It’s 
as simple as a box camera. All you do is reduce bulky 
files to space-saving film—in compact rolls or on tabulat- 
ing cards. You may install equipment to do this operation 
—or you can call in a company that will do your filming 
and help you organize your active files. 

The only equipment you need to make any microfilm 
file active—usable daily in your business—is a THERMO- 
FAX ‘‘Filmac 100” Reader-Printer or ‘‘Filmac 200” 
Reader-Printer. Developed by 3M research, ‘‘Filmac’’ 
Reader-Printers combine the advantages of a reader and 
a printer in a single low cost unit. Read the film on the 
big screen. When you want a print, just touch the button 
and you'll have an enlarged copy in seconds. ‘‘Filmac’’ 
Reader-Printers bring microfilm within the reach of any 
business—any organization—now. 

There are many THERMO-FAX ‘‘Filmac”’ Reader- 
Printers actively at work today in a variety of businesses 
—saving time, money, and improving efficiency. We invite 
you to take a new look at microfilm. Mail the coupon now 
for a free copy of ‘‘Let’s Take a Positive Look at Micro- 
film’’...a 12-page booklet about microfilm at work, 
written by a recognized expert. 
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These two photos show a portion of each side 
of a 50-ton coal car rebuilt in 1951 by the Nor- 
folk & Western Railway. One side is copper 
steel, the other is USS Cor-TEN High-Strength 
Low-Alloy Steel. 


Which hopper is older ? 


Actually, they’re both the same age because 
they're both part of the same car, despite the 
weathered appearance of the hopper end and 
car side shown in the bottom photo. It is copper 
steel and shows at least 50% more corrosion 
than the USS Cor-TEN hopper end and side 
sheet shown in the top photo. 


In 1951 the Norfolk & Western Railway 
rebuilt the bodies of 20 old hopper cars; and, to 
make sure that the material was subjected to 
exactly the same service, they built one side of 
each car of copper steel and the other side of 
Cor-TEN steel. This test was undertaken to 
prove to themselves how they could make their 
hopper cars last longer. After seven years, the 
cars were carefully checked for both corrosion 
losses and paint adherence. In actual service 
and in every type of atmosphere, the test results 
proved then, and certainly more so today, that 
Cor-TEN steel retained paint longer and lost 
considerably less from corrosion than copper 
steel. 

Such is the case in many kinds of equipment, 
whether they be railroad cars, earthmovers, or 
a stationary application like electrical trans- 
mission towers. In rural, industrial or salty 
seashore atmosphere, USS Cor-TEN steel re- 
sists corrosion better (4 to 6 times), and retains 
paint longer than ordinary carbon or copper 
steels. Expensive painting bills are drastically 
reduced. 

You save other ways, too: USS Cor-TENn 
steel is stronger, so whatever you build can be 
thinner and lighter, carry or hold more, cost 
less, day-to-day, in the long run. For more 
information, contact our nearest sales office or 
write United States Steel, 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


USS and COR-TEN are registered trademarks 
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United States Stee! Corporation—Pittsburgh 
American Steel & Wire—Cleveland 
Columbia-Geneva Steei—San Francisco 

Tennessee Coal & iron—Fairfield, Alabama 

United States Steel Supply—Stee!l Service Centers 
United States Steel Export Company 


United States Steel 
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“Heller Guidance—More Valuable Even 
than Heller Funds” 


says E. M. Stevens, President, Great Western Loan & Trust Co., San Antonio, Texas 


Seated in his “office”’—a battered Ford—was a San 
Antonio businessman with Harry E. Abrahams, Vice 
President of Walter E. Heller & Company. The year 
was gloomy 1934. The Texan, E. M. Stevens, a former 
tire distributor, had just rejected the recommendation 
of one of his creditors that he make a depression-caused 
settlement for $80,000 he owed. Stevens insisted that he 
would pay his debts in full. Abrahams was profoundly 
interested in the man, his outstanding character, and 
his prospects for success under the Heller plan of oper- 
ation. At Abrahams’ suggestion, Stevens borrowed 
$30,000 from Heller and then and there the Great 
Western Loan & Trust Company began. 


“With Heller’s help that $80,000 was paid long ago,” 
says Mr. Stevens. “From a standing start we have 


You go faster and farther with Heller Dollars 


grown from $100 thousand annual volume to 10 mil- 
lion with Heller funds and Heller financial guidance. 
As a regular Heller client we have advantages. We 
have ample funds always available from one source. 
We have freedom to devote our full energies creatively 
to our business. Best of all we have the benefit of the 
great experience of this national financial company, 
particularly its Rediscount Division which specializes 
in serving firms of our type.” 


The enthusiasm of Mr. Stevens for Heller service is 
shared by many other businessmen in many lines of 
endeavor who have also been helped along the road to 
success by the use of Heller funds and Heller guid- 
ance. You may obtain similar benefits. 


To learn more, write for our informative free booklet, 
“Operating Dollars.” 


Write Dept. D.R. 1 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90, Financial 6-2300 

342 Madison Ave., New York 17, MUrrayhill 2-5050 

9141 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, VAliey 1-8100 

55 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta 3, JAckson 5-7337 

Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles 14, MAdison 4-0704 
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FTC Tightens the Screws 


Hard pressed for increased sales in 
highly competitive times, sales promo- 
tion executives tended to ignore in the 
past few years any suggestion that cer- 
tain of their practices might be vul- 
nerable to attack by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Or, if they did have a 
twinge of concern, it was quickly dis- 
missed in favor of a calculated risk. 
But now that the risk appears to be 
greater, it must be calculated with 
a good deal more caution, and less 
derring-do. 

A look at last year’s FTC opera- 
tions suggests stepped-up activity 
where the manufacturer and retailer 
are hardest hit—at the point of sale. 
For many surprised manufacturers, 
this has meant cutting out special 
prices, deals, discounts, and volume 
and advertising allowances for favored 
customers. For retailers, it has meant 
eliminating traditional advertising 
practices that have now been branded 
by the FTC as deceptive or bait ad- 
vertising. 

The companies that collided with 
the FTC weren’t all small-timers, 
Among the big companies cited by 
the FTC for violations in last year’s 
closing months were Grand Union, 
General Mills, Sperry-Rand, and 
Westinghouse Electric. 

What makes the FTC so aggres- 
sive? 

Explains Jerrold G. Van Cise, 
chairman of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Section of Antitrust Law: 
“There’s an increasing recognition by 
the Commission of its twofold func- 
tion: to enforce vigorously by formal 
proceedings the laws entrusted to 
them and to welcome sympathetically 
efforts by industry to comply with 
these laws.” That’s the philosophy. 
But there’s more to it. 

To meet this double objective, FTC 
procedures were streamlined. Cases 
now take less handling time. Thus, 
more cases can be handled and more 
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» Alert to ominous rumblings from the FTC, smart manage- 


ments are carefully rechecking their sales promotion practices. 


D Going in for politics? There are legal angles too. Depends on 


how far your company decides it wants to go. 


» How will your company’s future patents hold up? A look at 
your R&D policies today can save you a peck of trouble later on. 


company activities looked into. More 
companies are being looked into be- 
cause there are more complaints—not 
only from a consuming public newly 
educated to FTC operations but from 
companies themselves. 

Increased activity can also be at- 
tributed to hard-driving Commission 
Chairman Earl W. Kintner. Kintner 
made his position clear when he told 
a group of advertising men that he be- 
lieves “in a firm, strong, fair enforce- 
ment of . . . antitrust and trade regu- 
lations laws now on the books.” 

The laws entrusted to Kintner’s 
care carry rough penalties. Example: 
for violating final order to cease and 
desist giving a volume discount a com- 
pany can be fined up to $5,000 a day 
for each violation. 

In some instances, the offending 
company can be sued by an injured 
party for triple damages, the cost of 
his suit, and his attorneys’ fees—to 
the extent reasonable. 

Where does this leave top manage- 
ment? The technical rules laid down 


by the law and the commission offer 
some guides. For example, the law 
says you can cut prices for special cus- 
tomers to meet specific competition. 
Advertising and promotion allowances 
can be given on a proportionately 
equal basis to all. Volume discounts 
can be given as cost justified. You can 
bone up on the FTC guides and con- 
ferences rules on deceptive and bait 
advertising. Unfortunately, this self- 
study will get you only so far. The big 
trouble is that this is highly technical 
material. It’s easy to go overboard in 
one direction or the other—that is, 
over-compliance or under-compli- 
ance. It’s really up to competent legal 
counsel to chart a road that complies 
with the law but does not, at the same 
time, strangle your operations. Man- 
agement’s threefold job is to: 

@ alert sales promotion personnel to 
the FTC’s new aggressiveness; 

@ have its attorneys review company 
sales and advertising practices for 
FTC violations; 

@ decide how much risk the company 





With this issue, DuN’s REVIEW 
introduces “Living with the 
Law,” a new department which 
will appear in alternate issues. 
Its author, Paul A. King, com- 
bines the talents and experience 
of a top-flight corporation law- 
yer and a business editor fa- 





miliar with the broad range of 
management problems. 

A member of the New York 
State Bar Association and attor- 
ney for a leading eastern manu- 
facturer, he has also served as 
an executive editor of Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., publishers. 
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Play golf the year round in Southern California — | 
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Meet the Nation’s 
Number 2 Market 


Los Angeles Metropolitan Area retail 
sales have sky-rocketed to about $9 bil- 
lion annually. This tops Chicago by $300 
million (according to the 1958 Sales 
Management Estimate). 


From a business standpoint, this is an 
area you ought to know. The best way is 
from first hand inspection, so you can 
really gauge your future business oppor- 
tunities here. 


And now is the best time to visit here. 
For this is Southern California’s Spec- 
tacular 60 ...a series of exciting events 
added on top of our sunny days and 
famed sight-seeing attractions. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 










SEE IT IN 
SPECTACULAR 60 








Plan now. Come soon. Reap the benefits 
of both Southern Californias: Delightful 
vacation area... vital, fast-growing busi- 
ness center. 


Free Full-color Sight-seeing Map of Los 
Angeles County, all Southern California. 
Locates 645 sights, plus 100 movie stars’ 
homes. Mail coupon today. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
This advertisement sponsored by the Los An- 
geles County Board of Supervisors for the citi- 
zens of Glendale, Hollywood, Inglewood, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa 
Monica, Torrance and 181 other communities. 


Se 
All-Year Club Tourist Information Center 
iv. L-1 

628 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
Please send free Color Sight-seeing Map. 
(Miss) 
(Mrs.) 
(Mr.) 
Street 








City 





State 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


Zone 
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will underwrite—to what extent it’s 
prepared to go along with your law- 
yers’ advice. 


Politics May Not Pay 


Take a poll of top company brass 
these days, and the odds are that most 
will agree they ought to encourage 
their employees to take an active part 
in politics. 

However, opinions will differ as to 
the extent of such encouragement. 
Some companies would merely publi- 
size the records of candidates to em- 
ployees; others would go so far as to 
recommend particular candidates. Still 
others would be content with cam- 
paigns designed to get out the em- 
ployee vote. 

But no matter how far you may be 
willing to go, this is certain: Before 
a company embarks on a political ac- 
tion program, there are laws to con- 
sider. How many depends upon the 
extent of the proposed activity. There 
are laws requiring registration of lob- 
byists, laws limiting the sums corpora- 
tions can contribute to election cam- 
paigns, and laws requiring employer- 
sponsored leaflets supporting candi- 
dates to bear certain statements. There 
are a lot more laws on the subject of 
politics. The cautious company will 
touch base with company counsel be- 
fore going ahead with a political- 
action program. 

But strangely, the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board revealed that 
only slightly more than a quarter of 
the executives cooperating in their 
survey of 198 manufacturers took the 
matter up with company legal counsel 
and satisfied themselves that their 
plans violated no law. Some com- 
panies simply concluded that the key 
to keeping legally clean was to remain 
non-partisan. Some, being really con- 
servative, feared legal repercussions 
and decided to stay away from it 
altogether. 


Where Strong Patents Start 


Not all of a company’s research will 
end up in patents, but it’s reassuring 
to feel that when you do get a patent 
it isn’t vulnerable for easy assault by 
a competitor because of something the 
researcher did or failed to do early in 
the game. Seemingly strong patents 
have failed to hold up when, for ex- 
ample, the inventor failed to keep a 
convincing record of the date the in- 
vention was conceived, neglected to 
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make it clear that he was only a co- 
inventor, or published a scientific pa- 
per describing the invention long 
before the filing of the patent applica- 
tion. Too much money is invested in 
research to risk this result. 

Strong patents begin in the research 
laboratory. And for 15 cents a copy, 
you can put a valuable and an easy- 
to-follow booklet (25 pages) in the 
hands of your research personnel that 
will tell them what they should know 
for better patent protection. Called 
Patents and Inventions and available 
from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, the booklet also will help top 
executives understand what patent 
counsel says about your company’s 
patents—and those of your com- 
petitors. 


Arbitration Clauses Valid 


“One of the dark chapters in legal 
history concerns the validity, interpre- 
tation, and enforceability of arbitra- 
tion agreements,” said Judge Harold 
R. Medina, of a United States Court 
of Appeals, giving new hope for in- 
creased use of commercial arbitration 
clauses. (See “Can You Use Commer- 
cial Arbitration?”, DUN’s REVIEW, 
October 1959.) 

For settling commercial disputes, 
arbitration is fast, handy, and less 
costly than going to court. But what 
good is an arbitration clause in your 
contract if—as too often has been the 
case—state courts take the position 
that they won’t enforce it? 

Medina’s court ruled that arbitra- 
tion clauses in commercial contracts 
involving interstate commerce and 
maritime affairs are valid and can be 
enforced by Federal courts. “Arbitra- 
tion agreements of this character, pre- 
viously held by state law to be invalid, 
revocable, and unenforceable are now 
made ‘valid, irrevocable, and enforce- 
able,’ ” it concluded. From now on, 
there will be more reliance on arbitra- 
tion clauses. 


One Secret You Can Keep 


With the help of the National Labor 
Relations Board, unions have forced 
companies to turn over such data as 
wages paid employees, job classifica- 
tions, individual merit ratings, incen- 
tive bonuses, and methods used in cal- 
culating wage rates. Over the years, 
the area of company data you must 
furnish unions has been growing 
apace. That, the NLRB has argued, is 
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Ready now... 


YOUR 1960 


Business Trends Chart 


U. S. economic history at a glance 


Let this picture of the past help guide your future. It shows you 
more than a century and a half of business ups and downs, with 
informative notes on our national economy. Colorful, ideal for 


your desktop or wall. 


Complete your market penetration... 


your profit protection... 


vi" American 


Credit Insurance 
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FOR YOUR FREE COPY, MAIL THIS COUPON 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Dept. 50, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Why Custom-Built 
Business Equipment 
is Economical 


NO TWO BUSINESSES ARE ALIKE. Your business has operating 
methods, a personality and individuality all its own. So doesn’t it make 
good sense to invest in business equipment designed to fit your particular 
operation . . . rather than having to adjust your operation to fit equip- 
ment that happens to be available? 


LeFebure custom-builds sorting, cash handling, mail handling, filing, 
record keeping and accounting equipment for industry, commerce and 
institutions. LeFebure custom-buiiding assures you greater efficiency .. . 
full capacity with easy accessibility . . . utilization of all space... 
solid strength and durability . . . insulated housing for protection of all 
contents . . . and complete operator comfort. 


First of all, a LeFebure representative will study your operation, taking 
into careful consideration your space availabilities, work-flow, personnel 
and future expansion. At no cost to you, LeFebure will make a layout 
showing you just what equipment is recommended, where it will be in- 
stalled and what it will accomplish. When you have approved this idea, 
LeFebure fabricates the equipment and supervises the installation, making 
sure the equipment serves the purpose for which it was designed. 


A careful analysis of standard units frequently shows the real savings 
that can be effected with custom designed equipment. Perhaps there’s 
a possibility in your office. Let’s find out. 





Le Febure Business Systems anal Equyomerct: 


LeFebure Corporation, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


. An Affiliate of Craig Systems, Inc., 
Lawrence, Mass. 














because unions need the information 
to negotiate intelligently and police 
the union contract. 

But not long ago Trial Examiner 
Thomas F. Maher drew a hard line 
when it came to insurance data and 
warned unions to stay on the other 
side. Unions are not entitled to know 
how much a company is paying for its 
employee insurance, he said, if the 
plan is a noncontributory one. The 
union had claimed it needed costs to 
determine whether better coverage 
could be obtained from some other 
insurance company at the same price. 
Ruled Maher: such information, like 
a company’s operating costs, is none 
of the union’s business. But note: if 
your plan is contributory, then the 
costs assessed the employees may be 
of legitimate concern to the union. A 
savings in employee costs is equivalent 
to a wage increase. 


Now It’s Safe to Wait 


Executives have never felt secure 
about unequivocally contributing a 
large sum to a newly-created pension 
or profit sharing plan in the hope that 
the Internal Revenue Service will ac- 
cept the plan for favorable tax status. 
But making the contribution contin- 
gent on a favorable ruling, they felt, 
might jeopardize receipt of a favorable 
ruling. 

This particular worry has now been 
cleared up. The Commission has made 
it clear that contributions to such a 
plan can be made contingent upon re- 
ceiving a favorable ruling. 


Word of Mouth Is Binding 


Special agreements with key employ- 
ees frequently provide that, in addition 
to salary, they are to receive a per- 
centage of company profits and capital 
stock. Such agreements certainly 
should have the approval of the board 
of directors, and possibly the stock- 
holders, too. And they should be put 
in writing to avoid future misunder- 
standing. But even when an agreement 
of this type isn’t in writing, a court has 
ruled that the employee could enforce 
it. And this despite the statute of 
frauds, which provides that contracts 
to be performed over a certain period 
—a year in most instances—must be 
in writing. The employee had per- 
formed his part of the agreement, the 
court ruled. To let the company get 
away with such a defense would be 
unconscionable. END 
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Profile 


of a 








Twenty years ago, DUN’S REVIEW published a promotional brochure, “The Care 


and Feeding of Presidents,’ and we have been sympathetic observers of their 


behavior ever since. What are the qualities and characteristics of a successful 


top executive of a business corporation? To what extent is his thinking logical, 


his behavior predictable, and his achievement measurable? From the Presidents’ 


Panel, with its flow of top management opinion on a wide range of topics, has 
emerged an interesting composite image of the man who heads a company in 
the ‘‘big business’’ bracket. Here is a profile of this imaginary, but in a sense 
representative industrial leader. 


The successful chief executive is identified by these qualities, talents, and eccentricities: 


10 


11. 


He leads by example more than directive, and 
those who follow feel the pull of his personality 
rather than the push of his will power. 


He surrounds himself with experts but often con- 


. founds them by his short cuts to essentials, his 


ability to clarify and simplify. 


He has the curved vision of the prophet who sees 
the goal ahead without disturbing too many who 
stand in the light. 


He hates technical jargon and under the pretense 


. of ignorance gets needed information reduced to 


language any executive understands. 


He listens with respect to at least one manage- 


. ment maverick who disturbs the economic pat- 


tern makers with off-beat ideas and auguries. 


He is logical up to the point of decision, when he 


. may upset the obvious with inspired judgment— 


the hidden gift of leadership. 


He is a planner who describes perimeters of time 
and space, leaving the inner dimensions to the 
man at the drafting board. 


He has an imaginative approach toward oppor- 
tunities for growth, preferring a slightly larger 
measure of risk than caution. 


He has an eye for detail but no love of it, leaving 
that chore for the near-sighted and the pencil- 
chewers. 


He picks ‘‘yes’”” men who see potentials beyond 
the question asked, and ‘‘no”’ men who are spe- 
cialists in methods, techniques, and cost ac- 
counting. 


He has more respect for the man who makes a 
wrong decision in an emergency than for the man 
who wrings his hands and takes refuge in the rule 
book. 
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He wants the facts in black and white, but is well 


12. aware that every observer colors his report ac- 


cording to circumstances and interests. 


He likes black ink on the annual statement, but 


13. knows that an occasional red-ink season is the 


test of management stamina. 


He takes plenty of advice from the treasurer on 
14. investing profits already assured, but as little as 


possible on the risks of capital expansion for 
future reward. 


He may be a specialist by training, but he is a 


15. generalist in spirit and a humanist in his attitude 


toward life’s problems and compensations. 


He listens attentively to the playback of grapevine 


16. news, but knows that most of it comes from pal- 


ace-guard chatter. 


He tests management potential at all levels with 


1'7. authority as well as responsibility and is always 


prepared for surprises—some of them favorable. 


He believes in law and order, but refuses to be 


18. thwarted by tradition—especially when competi- 


tion gets ahead without it. 


He admires democracy in principle but often ig- 


19. nores it in practice, realizing he is a majority of 


one when the chips are down. 


Without being a paternalist, he considers his em- 


20. ployees, customers, and stockholders as personal 


charges—and in that order. 


He is loyal to his community and has a deep sense 


21. of social obligation, but refuses to be the whip- 


ping boy for the mistakes of civic management. 


He has strength of character that eschews pomp, 


22. bluster, and strut, but he is resolute under any 


test of ethics or honor. 
—A. M. S. 
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How to make Christmas 


gleam of Nickel 


sales brighter...with the 
Stainless Steel 





Give your product the appeal of Nickel Stainless 
Steel and you give it a headstart in today’s competi- 
tive markets. 


This bright, modern metal fabricates easily into the 
most graceful shapes your designers can create. It 
shows up with compelling appeal on the store shelf. 
And its beauty lasts, reminding the buyer what a 
good product you make every year of its long life. 


The job of building consumer preference for prod- 
ucts with the gleam of Nickel Stainless Steel begins 
with research and engineering. But it doesn’t stop 
there. There’s “follow-through” in the form of tech- 


nical service to aid fabricators in manufacturing 
problems. Oftentimes cooperation extends further 
into the area of advertising and merchandising to 
make sure that Nickel Stainless Steel products are 
made available to the ultimate user. 


Take a long hard look at your preducts. If they can 
be made of Nickel Stainless Steel—they will benefit 
from the sales advantages this bright modern metal 
gives them. ©1959, T.1.N. Co., Inc. 


The International Nickel Company, Ine. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


jikeo, Inco Nickel helps make er ta steel perform better longer 
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Trade Picture Brightens 


U.S. prospects in the international 
trade field appear to be growing 
brighter. Government officials expect 
that recovery patterns will show up 
in trade, aid, and the balance of pay- 
ments during 1960. 

U.S. exports are expected to rise 
to $17 billion, up roughly $1 billion 
from preliminary estimates of 1959 
levels. The most immediate improve- 
ments are expected to show up in 
such divergent categories as jet air- 
liners, cotton (long depressed), and 
farm products. However, the demand 
for U.S. farm commodities may be 
temporary, since the upswing is 
linked to drought conditions in Eu- 
rope. 

A long-range, across-the-board im- 
provement in other U.S. export cate- 
gories is expected as the result of 
decisions by more and more coun- 
tries to remove quota and other re- 
strictions from made-in-USA prod- 
ucts. 


Selling in overseas markets 


Individual U.S. companies are put- 
ting more muscle into their export 
drives. Salesmen are being “export- 
ed” to overseas markets in increasing 
numbers. On-the-spot advertising is 
expanding. More liberal credit fa- 
cilities are being offered to meet the 
terms of overseas competitors. And 
some companies are Opening ware- 
house depots, stocked with spare 
parts and equipment, to provide bet- 
ter service and faster deliveries. 

The spend-it-here policy on aid 
monies recently adopted by the De- 
velopment Loan Fund may be adopt- 
ed by other U.S. agencies involved in 
the overseas aid program, notably 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. This should lead to new 
multi-million-dollar export opportu- 
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9% Prospects for recovery in international trade, aid, and balance 


of payments cheer U.S. traders. 


9% GATT member nations resolve to ease restrictions and promote 


freer trade in world channels. 


9% Seven Latin American countries drop trade barriers to form 


new common market. 


nities, especially in capital goods and 
supplies. 

Congress will be asked to vote 
larger rather than leaner aid appro- 
priations, and expectations are that 
it may go along with the request to 
some extent. The Departments of 
State and Defense won a signal vic- 
tory over opponents in the Budget 
Bureau and Treasury Department by 
persuading President Eisenhower to 
advocate a $4.1 billion overseas aid 
program to the upcoming session of 
Congress. At its 1959 session, Con- 
gress voted $3.2 billion in overseas 
military and economic aid, paring 
down the President’s request by $700 
million. 

The 1960 balance of payments 
will be in the red by some $2.5 bil- 
lion, Government experts predict. Al- 
though this is still high in compari- 
son to deficits in recent years averag- 
ing $1 billion, the 1960 projection 
shows a solid recovery from 1959 
deficit levels presently estimated at 
$4 billion. 


imports to level off 


In contrast to expectations of ris- 
ing exports, imports are expected to 
level off, creating a larger trade sur- 
plus in 1960. This would offset the 
heavy outflow of dollars spent abroad 


by the ubiquitous American tourist, 
invested overseas by American man- 
agement, and loaned or given away 
by the U.S. Government in order to 
reinforce the wobbling economies of 
“have not” countries. 

Some Western European countries, 
aware that the aid program is putting 
a deep dent in U.S. gold reserves and 
that there is growing impatience here 
with Government lending and spend- 
ing abroad, have considered ways to 
lighten the load. At least three coun- 
tries—the United Kingdom, France, 
and Germany—have come up with a 
palliative, if not a panacea—debt pre- 
payment. The advance payment of 
the $250 million “Suez loan” by the 
British, the prepayment of an equiv- 
alent amount by the French to the 
International Monetary Fund, and 
the payment of a $150 million loan 
ahead of schedule by the Germans, 
have helped reduce the dollar drain. 
It is to be hoped others will follow 
suit. 

Plans to ease trade regulations on 
dollar imports and to provide some 
portion of development funds in the 
critical areas are two more important 
facets of the reciprocal trade-aid pro- 
gram to which Western Europe is 
now subscribing. All these moves 
spell improvement in the U.S. bal- 
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ance sheet for 1960—if industrial 
prosperity continues abroad and if 
industrial peace is secured at home. 


GATT Studies Trade Bars 


Reports from the fifteenth session of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade recently concluded in 
Tokyo are encouraging in retrospect 
and prospect. The session, attended 
by delegates from 34 of 37 member 
nations proved to be a vindication of 
U.S. foreign economic policies pur- 
sued since 1945, according to W.T.M. 
Beale, U.S. Deputy Assistant to the 
Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs and head of the U.S. delegation. 
Beale said that evidence reported 
during the meeting showed that U.S. 
assistance programs had accom- 
plished their purpose, which was to 
help many of the major trading na- 
tions recover their economic strength. 

Fernando Garcia Oldini, chairman 
of the GATT conference, declared 
this session marked the end of the 
problems of the postwar era and the 
beginning of a period of freer inter- 
national trade. 


Study wage disparities 

Among the agreements reached by 
the delegates was a plan to investi- 
gate the impact of low-cost imports 
from low-wage countries on the econ- 
omies of high-pay countries. Cited as 
examples were Japan and the United 
States, who have been trying to re- 
solve the problem of trade _ reci- 
procity vs. wage disparities by con- 
trolling the outflow of Japan’s cheap 
exports. 

The conferees also agreed to study 
ways to lure the iess-developed coun- 
tries of Asia away from stabilization 
mechanics and toward investment 
laws. Retreating from their early 
stand for price and production con- 
trols of raw materials, the Asian bloc 
agreed in principle to explore means 
of raising internal consumption and 
creating a larger volume of trade in- 
terchange among themselves to re- 
lieve gluts in world markets. The 
easing of investment laws will be an 
important part of this approach to 
self-help. New investment induce- 
ments by the “have not” markets will 
make financial headlines in 1960. 

It was also decided to ease the 
trading position of the United States 
and other countries in world markets 
by amplifying the program to remove 
or reduce artificial trade barriers. Al- 
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though the delegates concurred in the 
final report, which showed progress 
is being made toward currency con- 
vertibility and quota _ reductions, 
there was also agreement that much 
still remains to be done to clear the 
murky atmosphere in world trade 
channels. One tangible result was an 
agreement by Japan to lift restrictions 
from made-in-USA goods in two 
stages in 1960 and 1961. 

And equivalent treatment, or at 
least some lightening of controls on 
U.S. products in the near future was 
promised by eight other countries. 
The countries are France, Italy, West 
Germany, Norway, Australia, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
Some products under scrutiny are 
U.S. cars, alcoholic beverages, fibers, 
canned fruits and vegetables, fresh 
apples and pears. 


Toward freer trade 


Less specific in terms of time but 
important in their context are these 
sweeping resolutions: 

e@. that individual governments ex- 
amine and, as far as possible, over- 
haul impeding regulations involving 
tariffs, duties, preferential arrange- 





ments, import quotas—in fact, any 


the underdeveloped countries. 

@ that internal taxes affecting local 
distribution of foreign-made prod- 
ucts be open to discussion at the 
World Tariff Conference scheduled 
for Geneva next September. 

@ that discriminatory _ restrictions 
against outside products be avoided 
by the three common market blocs— 
the European Economic Community, 
the European Free Trade Association 


headed by Great Britain, and the 


pending Latin American combine. 


New Common Market 


Another common market goes into 
effect next month. Under the Monte- 
video pact, Argentina, Brazil, Bo- 
livia, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Uruguay will merge into a free trade 
zone. The Montevideo pact aspires 
to this timetable: 

e@ Eliminate internal trade barriers 
within the seven-nation bloc over a 
period of twelve years. 

@ Reduce duties and import barriers 
at the rate of 25 per cent every three 
years, or complete elimination by the 
twelfth year. 


controls that inhibit free trade with . 


Although it was formally approved 
by the GATT nations in line with 
Article Fourteen of the General 
Agreement, which encourages cus- 
toms unions and free trade zones, the 
new market integration was given a 
cool reception by some delegates 
who, with good reason, think the in- 
itial effect will be to pinch off outside 
trade with the merged area. 

Even more concern was shown 
about the treaty signed recently by 
the “big two” Latin American coun- 
tries, Argentina and Brazil. The 
treaty broadens the scope of indus- 
trial interchange between the two 
countries, especially in science and 
technology. Here are the essential 
pledges and purposes of this new 
agreement: 

@ to promote unilaterally the im- 
portation of raw materials and indus- 
trial goods with the purpose of strik- 
ing a balance between imports and 
exports; 

@ to develop complementary indus- 
trial programs; 

@ to emerge as modern industrial 
nations. 

Under this agreement, it looks like 
poor pickings ahead for outside trad- 
ers. END 
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ILLUSTRATED APPLICATIONS 
.» » INDUSTRY BY INDUSTRY. 
GET THE LATEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 
PLANNING AND EQUIPMENT 
SELECTION FOR THE BEST IN 
MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING. 


Write today. No obligation. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
104 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa 


».- 52 PAGES OF 


A Subsidiary of Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 
MONORAIL & CRANES 


SINCE 1867... THE FIRST NAME IN MATERIALS HANDLING 
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“Looks like 
"ll be here all night, Boss, 
there's not a garage open” 








Avoid costly breakdowns! Lease trucks from Hertz/ 


NO UPKEEP...NO INVESTMENT 


Had any “trouble” calls lately that meant a delay in shipment or costly repairs? 
Switch to Hertz Truck Lease Service with the assurance of having a fully serviced 
and maintained fleet. Hertz provides new GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks, 
Or, we'll buy your present units, rebuild them if needed, lease them back to you. 
Either way, Hertz keeps them in top operating condition. 

Hertz reduces all your fleet accounting and upkeep problems to the writing of one 
budgetable check per week. You get out of the truck business and back into } your own 
business. In addition to long term truck leasing, Hertz also rents 
extra trucks by the hour, day or week for your peak periods or 
any emergency. Rely on Hertz—America’s No. 1 truck lessor 


: : TRUCK LEASE 
—with more than 500 stations in the U. S. and Canada. ee 


For more information, call your local Hertz office. Or write for the 
fact-filled booklet, “How to Get Out of the Truck Business,” to Hertz 
Truck Lease, Dept. B-1, 218 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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EVERY week thousands of execu- 
tives pick up_bag, baggage, spouse, 
and kin and take off for destinations 
known. They are part of an industrial 
migration which began right after 
World War II, and the crest is not 
yet in sight. No one knows for sure 
how many employees are junketed 
from one location to another each 
year. One clue is the fact that in 1959 
industry spent close to $250 million 
to trundle the belongings of men on 
the move. This cost does not include 
such out-of-pocket expenses as pro- 
viding baby sitters when Mr. and Mrs. 
Manager go on a house-hunting tour 
of the new area. 

Who are these corporate migrants? 
Many are employees being trans- 
ferred to new responsibilities marked 
“promotion.” Others are caught up in 
the growth binge of a $500 billion 
economy, as companies seek elbow 
room for expansion by going from 
urban to suburban sites. In 1958, 
some 70,000 businesses moved to 
new quarters, and economists say that 
by 1962 three times that many will 
have shifted men and machines to new 
administrative and operating bases. 


Problems aplenty 


When a company pulls up stakes 
and moves en masse to an industrial 
park or suburb, it’s a one-time opera- 
tion, and the problems ultimately are 
resolved. 

But frequent switching of an execu- 
tive or a middle manager—here to 
head up a department in a new branch 
plant, there to invade a competitor’s 
sales territory—creates many continu- 
ing problems. 

There is the employee’s social and 
psychological discomfort that comes 
from being shuttled from one home 
to another. This is not an inconse- 
quential factor when one considers 
that in an occupational lifetime of, 
say, 25 years, a staff, line, or profes- 
sional man will be moved to another 
city 5.6 times. Other surveys show 
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/ On his way up, today’s executive is often shunted around— 


at considerable cost to his company and his family life. 


/ Promotions, salary boosts, and liberal moving allowances 


help convince the employee that this trip 1s necessary. 


that in fast-expanding companies, 
transfers of key men can be even 
more frequent. 

Companies are not insensitive to 
the impact these dislocations have on 
a man’s family and social life. And 
some have considered alternatives— 
like recruiting outsiders instead of 
shifting regulars to other spots. But 
this substitute has been found want- 
ing. First, the cost differences are pro- 
hibitive. Recruiting expenses exceed 
relocating costs by two to one. Sec- 


ond, it violates an almost sacred man- 
agement concept — promotion from 
within. 

There are other considerations. 
The trend to decentralization makes 
it downright hazardous to entrust the 
running of a facility to someone who 
hasn’t had solid grounding in head- 
quarters practices and policies. More- 
over, the “generalist theory’”—that in- 
dustry should be run by men of broad, 
not specialized experience—makes it 
incumbent upon companies to shift 








The Company Pays the Freight 


A survey of 688 companies shows 
that in addition to more money 
and a chance for promotion, most 
companies offer liberal financial 
help to executives who accept 
transfers to another plant city. 
Here are some of the survey 
findings: 


Transfer means a salary increase 
or promotion: 

ROE . co Wetehned ee aewael ss 60% 
NN i ei a sb awhend 24% 
No connection 


Company pays transportation 
costs: 

For employees only........ 92% 
For families 


Company handles all moving ar- 
rangements: 64% 


Company gives moving allow- 
ances: 


ee Ns 5 5S ks Saas Os 100% 
We RS ook des ska 92% 
For unpacking ............ 83 % 
For servicing appliances... .57% 


Company finances house-hunt- 
ing trips: 


Employee time off......... 75% 
Po rere ee re 52% 
Wife’s expenses ........... 51% 
Wife’s transportation only. .20% 
A fixed allowance........... 7% 


Company pays married employee 
living alone temporarily in a 
new city: 


Living expenses ........... 80% 
Per diem allowance........ 10% 
Expenses of weekend visits 

I od das e444 bas eee be ks 44% 












































Yoder Tube Mills 
speed tailpipe production 
at AP Parts Corporation 


The AP Parts Corporation (Toledo, 
Ohio), world’s largest producer of 
replacement mufflers and tailpipes, 
uses 2 YODER Tube Mills to produce 
more than 300 ft. of 134”, 17%” and 2” 
tubing per minute. 


According to Mr. John Grindle, Plant 
Engineer, the two-man operated 
YODER Mills are vital to the produc- 
tion of the entire plant. “YODER Tube 
Mills earn their keep daily. They are 
easy to set up, maintain and operate 
...the welds are clean and uniform. 
We depend on them for constant 
quality, high production and mini- 
mum downtime”. 


The YODER Tube Mills at AP Parts 
exemplify the production economies 
and dependability of all YODER-built 
equipment, whether it be Pipe and 
Tube Mills, Cold Roll-Forming 
Machinery or Slitting Equipment. 





If your products require ferrous or 
non-ferrous pipe or tubing, from 1/4” 
to 26” diameters, there is a YODER Mill 
designed to produce it economically, 
accurately and efficiently. 


For complete information on YODER 
Pipe or Tube Mills...write for the 
fully illustrated, 88 page YODER Tube 
Mill Book ...it is yours for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5531 Walworth Avenue « Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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men around from one job to another. 

In larger companies, a man is not 
tapped for relocation merely by 
chance or happenstance. Specific and 
pinpointed policies, plus electronic 
aids, help management decide who 
moves and who stays. At the General 
Electric Company, for example, the 
personnel inventory file is broken 
down according to such functions as 
engineering, production, sales, admin- 
istration, and so on. On each card, the 
employee’s history, performance rat- 
ings, job preference, and suitability 
for transfer or promotion are re- 
corded. 


Spotting the candidates 


Whenever an opening occurs in the 
company anywhere in the United 
States, central headquarters is notified. 
The electronic machine goes into ac- 
tion, and the records of prospective 
candidates emerge. These are then 
sent to the divisional manager for 
appraisal, and, finally, the candidates 
are invited for an interview. 


Even when less precise methods are 
used, the procedure is much the same. 

‘“We’re a smaller company, and we 
don’t have an elaborate set-up for 
picking men who will be moved to 
other areas. But I have our people 
slotted pretty well in advance. When 
something opens up, I don’t need 
much time to decide whom to send,” 
Says one executive. 

Does a transfer always mean a raise 
in salary or a promotion? Usually, 
but not always. A survey of 688 com- 
panies made by Greyvan Lines, Inc. 
(see box), shows that in 60 per cent 
of the companies a geographical move 
means more money in the pay enve- 
lope or a quick opportunity to ad- 
vance. In 24 per cent of the compa- 
nies, such a reward sometimes is of- 
fered. Only 14 per cent of the compa- 
nies offer neither a promise of raise 
nor a promotion. In such cases, it may 
be that a position has been cancelled 
in one area, and the incumbent is 
offered “something else.” 

Does the man whose name falls out 








Here is a secret 
X-ray view 

of one of our 
thinking machines, 


It's a very ancient model, 
just about 
as old as time. 


No pushbuttons, no bells, 
no clankity-clank. 


But we've found that 
if you feed it facts 
and figures, 

and leave it alone 
for a while... 


ever going to replace it 
Not around here, anyway. 





No Model Change-Over 


there’s no limit to what it can do. 


Frankly, no mechanized model is 


THIS EYE-CATCHING ANSWER to automation was distributed to 
employees by the Roosevelt Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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of a computer ever refuse a transfer 
that promises better things? It hap- 
pens, but rarely. 

“The young man in business today 
is not a stick-in-the-mud,” says a per- 
sonnel research director. “Many of 
them have been in the Army, and they 
are used to travel. We are a mobile 
nation. Our forefathers were people 
who picked up and went.” 

Most executives agree that a man 
who refuses to move because of the 
inconvenience limits his future oppor- 
tunities with the company. 

“We had one man,” comments a 
vice president, “who didn’t want to 
transfer because he played first violin 
in the community symphony. The new 
location had no similar cultural out- 
let. He begged off. We didn’t fire him, 
but we had to be frank and tell him 
that his chances of going further were 
slim. He answered that that was OK 
with him; he was perfectly happy to 
stay where he was.” 


Fears of the family 

The ready acceptance of transfers 
when they are proffered does not 
mean that the executive does not have 
accompanying anxieties about the 
move. The No. 1 concern is the ad- 
justment of children to new environ- 
ments. Young children seem to adjust 
to relocation rather easily, but teen- 
agers who have made attachments to 
friends and schoolmates don’t always 
cotton to the idea of seeking new 
roots in a new school. The man’s wife 
also feels uneasy about making new 
friends, to say nothing of the worry 
and wear and tear involved in finding 
and furnishing a new home. 

However, experience shows that 
most fears about change turn out to 
be illusory. A survey of transferees of 
thirteen companies shows that better 
than three-fourths admitted that their 
fears were groundless. And no com- 
pany official interviewed could recall 
anyone ever asking to return to his 
old stamping grounds because of in- 
ability of the family to readjust to a 
new environment. 

Most companies practice a “hands 
off” policy on the teenager and wife 
problems of the employee marked for 
transfer. But if companies avoid the 
helping hand in emotional and social 
problems, they go all out on the pock- 
etbook front. Few executives suffer 
any financial losses because of their 
transfers. Company policies (see box 
on page 63) are liberal to the point of 
largesse. END 
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NEW 


LIFTS 
4,000 LB. LOADS 
20 FEET HIGH 
FROM A 
7-FOOT AISLE 





TO YOUR EXISTING 


STORAGE 
FACILITIES 
WITH THE 


CT Rack Tork 


How wide are the storage aisles in your 
plant or warehouse ... 12 feet... 14 
feet? If so, you're wasting nearly half the 
width making room for conventional-type 
4,000 Ib. capacity tiering trucks. 


The new RAYMOND Reach-Fork right- 
angle tiers a 48” x 48” pallet load up to 
20 feet from an aisle only 7 feet wide... 
nearly half the width counterweighted 
trucks require ... giving you an extra row 
of storage for every 12 foot aisle now used! 


This is not a “beefed-up” model of a truck 


designed 10 years ago... but a brand new 
unit . . . built from the ground up to 
withstand tough, continuous performance, 
fully loaded, indoors or out . . . on long 
ramps .. . on slippery or uneven floors 
. . and in narrow RAYMOND aisles. Does 
all this at fast travel and elevating speed! 
Operates hour after hour, day after day 
with minimum maintenance—there is no 
other truck like it! Send TODAY for Free 
Bulletin containing complete details. 


; The RAYMOND CORPORATION 


4697 Madison St.. Greene. N.Y. 
Please send new 4000 Ib. Reach-Fork bulletin 
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CONTROL | : 


Cc. Virgil Martin, President, Carson Pirie Scott & Company 


“One Moore salesbook does the job of two” 


AN ‘ALL-PURPOSE CHECK’ GIVES CARSON PIRIE SCOTT BETTER CONTROL OF SALES 


The high volume of retail sales each day at Carson Pirie 
Scott’s Chicago department store could create a paperwork 
bottleneck and an auditing headache. But a four-part form, 
bound in a salesbook, has cut paperwork in half. It has 
proved to be more accurate, and has eased inventory prob- 
lems. It simplifies personnel training, and by replacing an 
older system calling for 2 books, it saves time and money. 


The salesbook is used to record all sales that are to be 
charged or delivered, except COD’s. Copies for every use are 
produced in a single writing — receipt, shipping label, pack- 
ing slip, audit and billing copies, inventory control record 
and so on. It is a complete paperwork system in itself, and 
it helps Carson’s give their customers the kind of ‘service 
that has won for the company the name “the friendly store.” 


Build control with : 


MOORE BUSINESS 


The salesbook, designed and produced by Moore, is th 
company’s control in print. : 


“We got more than just a salesbook from the Moore 
man, said Mr. C. Virgil Martin, President of Carson’s. “We 
got a complete system — designed by an expert.” Whatever 
control your company needs, from a salesbook to ADP 
(Automated Data Processing), the Moore man’s experience 
can help you. Look him up in the Yellow Pages or write the 
nearest Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas; 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories 

throughout the U.S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Caribbean 

and Central America. 


FORMS 














% Poll of 1,400 business men shows 68 per cent expect gross 


sales to top 1959 totals. 


% Gross profit gains over 1959 are anticipated by better than 
half the companies surveyed. 


What’s Ahead for Sales & Profits? 


AT THE START of every new year, 
business men try to determine what’s 
in store for their companies in the 
next twelve months. The task this 
year will be more complicated and 
demanding than usual. : 
Not only are we at the beginning 
of one of the most widely anticipated 
decades in memory, but certain influ- 
ences peculiar to 1960 itself are at 
work. Among these are recovery from 
the longest steel strike in history and 
the possibility of a resumption of the 
walkout, as well as labor strife in other 
industries. In addition, there has been 
much talk of tight money, of attempts 
to hold the line on Government 
spending, and of increasing caution in 
regard to inventory accumulation. 
One way of getting some idea of 
the outlook for 1960 is to ask busi- 
ness men themselves what they think 
will happen in their own concerns. A 
poll of nearly 1,400 executives con- 
ducted late in October by DUN & 
BRADSTREET, INC., reveals that busi- 
ness men are fairly optimistic about 
their gross sales prospects and a little 


less hopeful about their gross profits. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that this survey is not a forecast but 
an indication of the views held by a 
representative group of executives at 
the time the poll was taken. It is also 
worth noting that, as other surveys of 
this type have shown, business men 
are generally more optimistic about 
their own companies than they are 
about their industries or even the 
economy as a whole. 

Some 68 per cent of all those in- 
terviewed expect their gross sales in 
1960 to exceed actual 1959 levels, 
and only 4 per cent anticipate de- 
clines. In other words, the “ups” out- 
number the “downs” seventeen to 
one. The remaining 28 per cent ex- 
pect no change in sales levels this 
year. 

There is hardly any variation in the 
range of opinion from one classifica- 
tion of business men to another. Only 
among manufacturers of nondurable 
goods is there even a slight deviation. 
Here, 67 per cent are on the “up” 
side, 2 per cent on the “down” side, 


A Vote of Confidence 
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and 31 per cent expect no change. 

A large majority of all the respond- 
ents anticipating sales increases ex- 
pect gains in dollar volume of 10 per 
cent or less. Thirty-nine per cent esti- 
mate their sales will be between | and 
5 per cent higher than last year, and 
36 per cent foresee gains between 6 
and 10 per cent. Increases of more 
than 25 per cent are expected by only 
3 per cent. 

As for gross profits prospects, a 
little more than half—56 per cent— 
anticipate gains in 1960 over 1959, 
38 per cent foresee no change, and 
6 per cent expect declines. One rea- 
son the profit picture is not quite so 
bright as sales may be that increases 
are expected in operating costs, espe- 
cially materials and labor. 

Manufacturers were the most hope- 
ful about profits. Sixty-two per cent of 
the durable manufacturers and 57 per 
cent of nondurable makers expect 
higher profits in 1960 over 1959. 

Wholesalers are the least optimis- 
tic about their 1960 profits prospects. 
The “ups” number 52 per cent, the 
“no changes” 42 per cent, and the 
“downs” 6 per cent. Retailers are 
only a littlke more hopeful—S54 per 
cent foresee profit gains and 4 per 
cent anticipate declines. 

Of all those expecting higher prof- 
its in 1960, better than half—57 per 
cent—foresee gains somewhere be- 
tween | and 5 per cent. Another 23 
per cent expect increases from 6 to 
10 per cent. An optimistic 4 per cent 
look for gains of 25 per cent. 

Although 69 per cent of all the 
executives who anticipate lower prof- 
its this year foresee decreases of 10 
per cent or less, another 23 per cent 
expect declines of more than 25 per 
cent. The remaining 8 per cent be- 
lieve their profit levels will be down 
between 11 and 25 per cent this year. 

—JOHN W. RIDAY 
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New Power Source 


An armada of giant, continent-vault- 
ing jet liners overhead is obscuring 
the steady progress of grounded ver- 
sions of the gas turbine in less glamor- 
Ous situations. 

These whirling dervishes are al- 
ready in use driving air compressors 
in steel mills, pumping natural gas 
for thousands of miles, generating 
electricity, and powering the fast boats 
that take crews out to off-shore drill- 
ing rigs. 

The General Electric Company has 
already sold more than 200 huge in- 
dustria! gas turbines in the 16,000-hp- 
and-up class. The largest produces a 
shaft horsepower of nearly 40,000. 
Westinghouse Electric.Corp. has in- 
stalled more than 100 of its giant 
gas turbines. Recently, the Cooper- 
Bessemer Corp. adapted the famous 
Pratt & Whitney J-57 for ground ap- 
plications. Its initial use will be pump- 
ing natural gas through cross-country 
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' LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT: Two mechanics can lift the 200-pound 
- Boeing gas turbine powering this big Kenworth truck trailer. A 
comparable 175-hp diesel weighs 3,500 pounds more. In states 
with low highway weight limits, the difference is paying cargo. 
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e Bigger industrial jobs for gas turbines 


@ Dust dampener aids pollution control 


e@ Power-plant dilemma: efficiency vs. flexibility 


pipelines. The turbine will run on gas 
taken from the pipeline, eliminating 
the need for a special fuel supply. 

GE engineers see a great future for 
the gas turbine as an inexpensive way 
of meeting peak demands for electric 
power (see page 71). 

At the other end of the scale, a 
number of companies are developing 
small gas turbines characterized by 
extremely low weight. For example, 
the Williams Research Corp., Walled 
Lake, Mich., has built a 75-hp gas 
turbine that weighs only 75 pounds. 
Even one of the new lightweight die- 
sels of equal power weighs hundreds 
of pounds more. 

The Garrett Corp., Los Angeles, 
has sold thousands of baby jet engines 
for auxiliary power purposes in air- 
craft and on the ground. The small- 
est weighs only 45 pounds, yet it pro- 
duces 30 hp. 

The biggest market for gas turbines 
is, of course, in automobiles. For six 
years, the General Motors Corp. has 


been tinkering with turbine power, 
mainly embodied in its spectacular 
“Firebird” series of experimental cars. 
The Chrysler Corp. has taken the 
more pragmatic route of mounting a 
gas turbine in a stock car. 

Recently, a 1959 Plymouth fitted 
with a gas turbine averaged 17.17 
miles per gallon on a 618-mile run at 
an average speed of 52 mph. It ran 
equally well on diesel fuel, jet fuel, 
and non-leaded gasoline. 

George J. Hoebner, executive en- 
gineer in charge of Chrysler’s gas tur- 
bine research, says: “There is no 
doubt that we are close to the time 
when automotive manufacturers will 
be able to choose between reciprocat- 
ing engines and gas turbines.” 

In cars, gas turbines have the ad- 
vantages of no vibration, fewer mov- 
ing parts, lighter weight, flexibility in 
fuels, and no cooling system prob- 
lems. However, their characteristic 
high whine must be muffled, and there 
are obvious problems in high preci- 


CUTS PORTAL-TO-PORTAL PAY: Since oil companies must Start 
paying off-shore drilling crews as soon as they leave the main- 
land, they are buying fast crew boats like this Sewart boat 
driven at nearly 40 knots by two Solar Aircraft turbines. 
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sion mass production of the turbines. 

To further undermine the position 
of the conventional engine, a new 
internal-combustion engine with only 
two moving parts has been announced. 
Developed jointly by Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. and NSU Works of West Ger- 
many, the new “rotary combustion” 
engine does away with pistons, con- 
necting rods, cam shafts, valves, and 
all the other moving parts that make 
up the comparatively complex piston 
engine. A triangular-shaped rotor and 
a drive shaft are the only moving parts 
in the Curtiss-Wright engine, which 
goes into production late this year. 

The model developed by Curtiss- 
Wright is claimed to produce at 100 
horsepower, yet weighs only 100 
pounds. If aluminum were substituted 
for cast iron, the weight would drop 
below 1 pound per horsepower. 

To build more powerful engines, 
Curtiss-Wright can mount two or 
more of the basic 100-hp units on the 
same drive shaft, the way records are 
stacked on a record changer. 

The introduction of the gas tur- 
bines and other new power sources 
such as the free-piston engine, the 
fuel cell (see page 31), and thermo- 
electric devices (see DUN’s REVIEW, 
August 1959, page 78) could disturb 
the complex supplier-manufacturer 
relationships based on the internal- 
combustion engine. Companies that 
make parts for the conventional en- 
gines may have to launch new devel- 
opment programs or. face extinction. 
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KEY ELEMENT: The still-secret ceramic-like 
disc at the left is the key to Chrysler's rapid 
advance in gas turbine technology (see 
story). When subjected to 2,000° F for 
150 hours, it was unharmed, while the high- 
alloy stainless steel sample at the right 
disintegrated. 




















PRACTICAL PILLOWS: Industry could take 
a hint from the Army and use these Good- 
year “pillows” for temporary storage of 
fuels and other liquids. They can be rolled 
up for easy storage when not in use. Made 
by Goodyear of rubber-coated nylon, they 
have a capacity of 10,000 gallons. 


Profits from Headaches 


To prevent air pollution, industry is 
being asked—or forced—to install 
costly equipment. For example, an 
electric dust precipitator for a large 
electric melting furnace costs close to 
a quarter of a million dollars. The col- 
lected dust must then be hauled away 
and buried at an additional expense. 

Now a system has been developed 
for extracting some return from this 
normally discarded dust. Essentially, 
the “Verticone’” dampens the dust 
enough so that it can be handled eas- 
ily. In the dampened condition, the 
dust can either be returned to the raw 
material entry or sent to a plant that 
extracts by-products from it. For in- 
stance, uranium dust is worth a dollar 
a- pound. 

Before the Johnson-March Corp., 
Philadelphia, developed the ‘“Verti- 
cone” there was no simple, quick way 
to dampen dust. Hosing down doesn’t 
work, because water flows off a dust 
heap like water off a duck’s back. One 
of the first installations of a Verticone 
is at the Midvale-Heppenstall Corp., 
also in Philadelphia. 


Muscle-bound Capacity 


As technological advances result in 
costlier, more complex plant facilities, 
they’re also creating the problem of 
decreased flexibility in the productive 
process. Just as a heavyweight is 
slower on his feet than a bantam- 
weight, the operation of a massive, 
highly mechanized, and elaborate pro- 
ductive facility is more difficult to 
slow down, speed up, and turn on or 
off than the smaller, old-style factory 
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EASTERN DIVISION 
Dept. DR-3 

236 Fifth Ave. 
New York 1, N.Y. 
Murray Hill 9-3676 


CENTRAL DIVISION 
Dept. DR-3 

3620 Oakton St. 
Skokie, Illinois 
JUniper 8-1600 


WESTERN DIVISION 
De t. DR-3 
142 Oregon St. 


El Segundo, Calif. 
ORegon 8-9025 » DUnkirk 5-7291 


FREE TRIAL ww your PLANT OR OFFICE! 


Call, wire or mail coupon to your nearest Photorapid Division Office. 
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WHY BUY “JUST ANOTHER” 
PHOTOCOPY MACHINE? 


see the 


Photorapta. 
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... THE MOST VERSATILE 
PHOTOCOPY MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD! 


Now, the new Photorap’d Electra combines all 
office copying operations with quality and speed 
unequaled by any other machine! Makes single 
copies ...or, with Photorapid’s exclusive Multi- 
copy copy paper, makes three to twelve copies 
from a single negative with no special chemicals 
or attachments! Copies anything the eye can see! 
Anyone can learn in 5 minutes to make perfect 
copies ... copies you'll be proud to show! 

But, that’s not all. The Photorapid Electra 
makes aluminum offset plates, too. With the 
Photorapid MAGI-PLaTE, the Electra lets you make 
perfect plates right in your own office! Takes only 
60 seconds! Costs only 39¢ complete! Makes up 
to 40,000 copies! And, it’s the cleanest, easiest 
plate-making process ever developed ! 
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One way 
to lick tight 
money problems... 




































When you rent you save many ways: 


® No capital investment 

e No repair or service problems 
© No downtime of equipment 

® No hidden costs 


A cost analysis sheet comparing ownership to 
rental is available for computation in the pri- 
vacy of your office. A letter, wire or phone call 
will bring you both the cost analysis sheet and 
a detailed brochure. 


CLARK RENTAL CORPORATION 
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|} SAVE...zvEN INCREASE 
WORKING CAPITAL BY RENTING! 


Rent your materials handling equipment and you automatically 
eliminate the need for a large capital outlay. If you already have 
fork lift trucks, you can add to your present working capital by 
selling us your equipment, at its full cash value. Money unneces- 
sarily tied up in equipment is dead money . . . the Clark Rental 
System keeps your working capital working! 





You can rent for a day, 
a week, or long term 


485 Lexington Avenue, 





New York 16, N.Y. « JU 2-8910 
DUN’ 


which requires less capital investment 
per worker. 

‘One industry that is currently ex- 
periencing the efficiency vs. flexibility 
dilemma in particularly acute form is 
electrical utilities. Today’s advanced 
steam-generating plants, to say noth- 
ing of the nuclear plants of tomorrow, 
can produce economically only if 
they’re kept in steady operation. At 
the same time, the power needs of the 
customers—industry and consumers 
alike—fluctuate, creating the need for 
standby generating capacity to meet 
peak power needs. On the average, 20 
per cent of total required generating 
capacity is in use only 2 per cent of 
the time—and capital investment in 
the newer facilities is too heavy to lie 
idle an average of 164 hours a week. 

One answer to the problem is a 
new type of packaged diesel-power 
generating station, completely auto- 
matic in operation, which General 
Motors’ Electromotive Division has 
developed specifically to meet the in- 
dustry’s need for low-cost standby 
capacity. Two of the new self-con- 
tained stations have already been in- 
stalled in the Northeast, and more are 
on the way. 

Another solution involves the rap- 
idly maturing fuel cell (see page 31). 
Since the most efficient fuel for the 
cell is hydrogen and oxygen, the ex- 
cess capacity of power systems could 
be used in off-hours to break down 
water into its two components—hy- 
drogen and oxygen. As demand rises, 
the fuel cells could be brought into 
the system to meet the peak. Banks 
of fuel cells should represent a much 
lower capital investment than conven- 
tional steam systems for “peaking.” 

The practicality of atomic power is 
increased when it is considered in 
combination with fuel cells for peak- 
ing, according to Francis Bacon, Eng- 
lish developer of the Hydrox fuel cell, 
which has been licensed in this 
country. 


Automation Idyll 


Many companies that have installed 
complex automated production lines 
have discovered that it takes quite a 
lot more than the flick of a switch to 
get the whole works running properly. 
Dr. H. B. Maynard, the management 
consultant, reports he has observed 
that a number of these automated 
lines are kept idling over the week- 
end so the plant will be assured of 
smooth operation on Monday morn- 
ing. —M.M. 
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The best seat in the house...can belong to your entire staff! Yes, compare 
Cole Steel construction! You’ll find it costs no more than ordinary office chairs. 
Both seat and back tilt independently, five instantly-adjustable positions; 
deep, deep foam rubber seat . . . beautifully upholstered in your choice of 
thirty-five decorator colors! Only $87.50... try this chair in your own office 
for 10 days...if you don’t agree it’s the best looking, most durable chair you 
have ever sat in, your Cole Steel dealer will gladly pick it up at no cost to you. 
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Cole Steel Equipment Ce., inc. Dept. 99 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Without cost or obligation send me 
this Cole chair for ten-day free trial. 


Name 
Address 
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Color preference 


Attach coupon to your letterhead for ten-day free trial. 
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Construction risks 
require professional 
insurance counsel 


The time to insure construction projects is before the 
first shovel of earth is turned—before you give the 
go-ahead on your building program. This is attested by 
the experience of owners, builders, contractors, 
architects and engineers. 

Professional insurance counsel is required. Informed 
analysis of construction risks, drafting of contract 
specifications regarding insurance, arrangement of proper 
coverages including bid and performance bonds—these 
important services can be as technically demanding as 
the securing of property title by your legal advisors or 
financing by your bankers. 

Marsh & McLennan’s qualifications in this field are 
evidenced by our arrangement of insurance for much of 
today’s major construction across the country. Our 
services include not only the design, purchase and 
administration of coverages but loss adjusting, also fire 
and accident prevention and rate engineering that 
assures the lowest possible insurance costs. 

We invite your inquiry. 


Marsu & McLEeEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES e AVERAGE ADJUSTERS ‘ 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit ‘Los-Angeles Boston” 


Pittsburgh Seattle St. Louis Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffalo Duluth 
Atlanta New Orleans Tulsa Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk Charleston 
Oakland Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas’ London 
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EXECUTIVE 
BOOKSHELF 


Brief Reviews of New Business Books 


Power Without Property 
PENSION FUNDS AND ECONOMIC POWER by 
Paul P. Harbrecht, S.J. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 41 East 17th St., New York 21, 
328 pages, $5. 

A detailed report on the structure and 
operation of private pension funds re- 
veals the risks and inequities involved 
and the ways in which the rapid insti- 
tutionalization of property ownership 
is “socializing” the nation’s wealth. 


Speaking Profitably 

CREATIVE Discussion by Rupert L. Cort- 
right and George L. Hinds. The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
303 pages, $6. 

How to plan, control, and profitably 
utilize all types of group discussions. 
The authors offer practical advice on 
psychology, semantics, and speech to 
make you a better listener and a more 
effective speaker. 


Put It in Writing ° 

PRODUCTIVE BUSINESS WRITING by William 
P. Boyd and Raymond V. Lesikar. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, 513 pages, $8. 

An executive’s guide to the tech- 
niques which produce clear, concise, 
result-getting reports and business let- 
ters for all occasions. Includes help- 
ful tips on organizing material for 
speedier dictation. 








The Corporate Way 

FREE MAN AND THE CORPORATION by 
Roger M. Blough. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, 126 pages, $4.50. 

A key industrialist analyzes the inner 
workings of the giant corporation and 
concludes that in a free society only 
the voluntary corporate effort, which 
enhances the creative talents of indi- 
viduals, can accomplish modern-size 
jobs. 


Spending Strategy 

THE MANAGEMENT OF CORPORATE CAPITAL 
edited by Ezra Solomon. The Free Press 
of Glencoe, Ill., 327 pages, $7.50. 

This anthology of 22 essays by ex- 
perts examines investment analysis, 
debt and equity financing, abandon- 
ment strategy, and explains the proc- 
esses by which management decides 
how to allocate its capital for opti- 
mum return. 
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from designs by A. Francik and Associates, Architects 





The economy of MONOPANL’ 


..- YOURS, WITH A BUTLER PRE-ENGINEERED BUILDING 


Beauty that gives the look of leadership and 
attracts customers. Economy that saves time 
and money. Now, more than ever, these can be 
yours with a Butler building and Monopanl. 
Monopanl is Butler’s new factory-insulated wall 
panel. For the first time, an insulated curtain 
wall, complete inside and out, is factory fabri- 
cated to fit a pre-engineered structural system. 
It’s beautiful, in hammered embossed alumi- 
num, choice of 20 architectural colors on alu- 
minum, or galvanized steel. Box-shaped flutes 
create a substantial looking sculptured form... 
no visible joints or fasteners to mar the beauty. 
It’s economical ... ease and speed of installation 


cut construction cost and time. And, you have 
an enduring, insulated wall, completely finished 
..- completely weatherproof. 

Monopanl is the newest reason why the 
Butler Building System is the lowest-cost way 
to build well. Rigid frame, clear span construc- 
tion assures you exceptional strength... 
column-free roominess. Construction of the 
basic building is a fast assembly job. You’re in 
business much sooner. 

Get full details on Butler buildings and 
Monopanl from your Butler Builder. He’s listed 
in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or 
“Steel Buildings.” Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 7417 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings * Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising « Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. » Boston, Mass. « Washington, D.C. + Burlington, Ont., Can. 





Imagine the odds management ts bucking! 


No, you can’t blame the men. They clocked in at 
eight this morning — but, as yet, the work hasn’t 
reached their department. Pitching pennies at least 
passes the time. But you can bet that game of theirs 
will show up in the company’s P and L! 


Sometime soon, when work does come through, 
their department will need an extra shift to get it 
done. What with down-time one week and over- 
time the next, the game of chance management’s 
playing is hardly penny-ante. 


Too bad this company didn’t know about Automatic 
Keysort Data Processing! With Automatic Key- 
sort’s weekly work-load summaries, management 
would have been aware of the exact situation in 
every department in the plant. Knowing on time 
which were due to be light, and which overloaded, 


they could have acted fast to arrange schedules, 
transfers, extra shifts. Being informed of things 
almost as they happened, they could have kept pro- 
duction moving smoothly—and profitably. 


Automatic Keysort’s easy-to-use machines and 
punched cards require no specialized personnel, no 
restrictive procedures. Designed to fit your busi- 
ness as it stands and as it grows, Keysort will give 
you all the fast, accurate information you need for 
modern management control of every operation. 
And at remarkably low cost. 


To learn more about Automatic Keysort Data Proc- 
essing, call your nearby Royal McBee Data Proc- 
essing Representative, or write Royal McBee Cor- 
poration, Data Processing Division, Port Chester, 
New York for brochure 8-500. 


ROYAL MCBEE. data processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS 


IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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Beleaguered Independents 


The mainstay of Main Street in dec- 
ades past—the independent store—is 
battling for its life today. Although 
it probably will escape extinction, its 
share of the retail market is dwin- 
dling rapidly. An informal survey by 
the National Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation lists 118 independent stores 
that either have been so'd or have 
failed since 1955—and these stores 
had a sales volume of close to $650 
million. 

The spread of shopping centers, 
supermarkets, and discount houses 
has added to the worries of the inde- 
pendent store operator. But, although 
the bulk of food is now sold through 
chains, in many lines—hardware, ap- 
pliances, clothing, to name a few— 
independent merchants continue, as 
a group, to outsell the organization 
stores. And the independent depart- 
ment store still accounts for a sizable 
share—about 25 per cent—of total 
department store volume. Neverthe- 
less, almost 60 per cent of the inde- 
pendent department stores that ex- 
isted in 1929 no longer were in the 
ranks of the independents 25 years 
later. 

The NRMA survey of 141 inde- 
pendent merchants, who last year had 
sales of $1.8 billion, pinpoints both 
the present-day headaches of the in- 
dependent store operator and the 
remedies that he is trying. The survey 
was augmented and confirmed by the 
opinions of 38 executives of buying 
Offices serving independent stores. 
Here are some of the highlights from 
the report: 

@ Like Willie Loman in Arthur Mil- 
ler’s The Death of a Salesman, the 
independent store operator has a 
habit of living in the past. This was 
mentioned more often than any other 
weakness. Comments J. Gordon 
Dakins, executive vice president, 
NRMA: “Apparently, too many in- 
dependent stores believe that reputa- 
tion in the past should assure success 
today. They confine their efforts to 
maintaining their so-called ‘own’ cli- 
entele and do not creatively merchan- 
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"4 Survey reveals woes of the Main Street merchant 


V The shopping mall stirs interest across the nation 


v7 New light on how companies plan for new products 


dise to acquire their share of the new 
business made possible by our grow- 
ing population.” 

e@ The independent store, the survey 
shows, is also hampered by weak 
management (long-time one-man or 
one-family control); lack of capital; 
and the impact of estate taxes, which 
is a contributing cause of many merg- 
ers and acquisitions. 

e@ The survey reveals that the inde- 
pendent store operator has many 
remedies available to him and that 
he is moving to take advantage of 
them. Foremost is the building of a 
distinctive store image or personality 





PRESIDENT ALVIN COHN (left) of Con- 
tinental Coffee Company, Chicago, goes 
along with salesman Bob Stastny on his 
daily rounds in Cedar Rapids, lowa. In 
small companies, it’s not unusual for the 
top man to accompany his salesmen from 
time to time. But when the president of a 


—something that is not easily done 
by the chain outlet. 

@ Independent stores are also mov- 
ing to affiliate with top-flight buying 
offices so as to gain the same advan- 
tage in low-cost quantity purchases 
as do chain operators. Independent 
stores are also concentrating on more 
complete services for shoppers, more 
personalized service, and more 
branch stores in thriving suburban 
locations. 

@ And now, more than ever, the in- 
dependent store merchants are band- 
ing together to exchange operating 
information and to solve the prob- 


Cae 


$30 million corporation devotes one week 
out of every four to making sales calls, 
it is certainly a departure. 

Benefits so far are improved morale 
among the salesmen and greater customer 
loyalty. Both groups feel the top man has 
a direct interest in their problems. 
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Your plant, too, 
can cut costs 


with JU0-FAST 


Automatic Stapling 


Shown here are just 4 of the many ways 
Duo-Fast Automatic Stapling is reduc- 
ing costs for others. Yes, and you, too, 
can save with Duo-Fast. 

The first step? Simply analyze your 
present fastening methods .. . particu- 
larly those now being done with brads, 
screws, tape or glue. You’ll find mighty 
few that can’t be done faster, neater 
or easier with a Duo-Fasr Stapler or 
Tacker. 

Let your nearby Duo-Fast Represen- 

tative help you make this analysis now. 
With over 150 staple-tacking models to 
draw on, he can show you the safe, ac- 
curate, automatic way to streamline your 
fastening methods. 
Free maintenance. And remember: 
Duo-Fast tools carry our famous Free 
Service Guarantee. For a Free 28-page 
Manual of ideas you can use, return the 
coupon below. 


DUOFASL 


Staplers - Tackers - Staples 


FRO GL IPS 
Zeer 
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i 


FASTENER CORPORATION ~— 
3758-68 River Rd., Franklin Park, Il. 


Without cost or obligation, please: 
(1) send DUO-FAST Staple-Tacking Manual. 
[] have a DUO-FAST man call on us. 


Name 


Leading photographic equipment 
firm solves precision fastening prob- 
lem at lower cost with new DUO- 
FAST Bench Stapler. Air-operated 
tool leaves both hands free. 


facturer speeds production by tack- 
ing body interiors with DUO-FAST 
Air Tackers. The skill and accuracy 
are built-in. 


Maker of automotive accessories 
“ended customer complaints” by 
stapling large, unwieldy cartons 
with DUO-FAST Air Pliers. Provides 
better packaging at lower cost. 


Metal ca rer lines box- 
cors faster with speedy DUO-FAST 
Hammer Tackers. Shipping Man- 
ager calls it “the best and easiest 
method!” 





Firm 





Address 
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lems of the deteriorating state of sell- 
ing on Main Street, USA. 

In addition, wholesalers are now 
taking steps to help the independents 
in their efforts to develop joint pro- 
grams for the benefit of all partici- 
pants. The rapid growth in the past 
few years of voluntary cooperatives 
among food retailers also points to a 
pattern that may emerge for other 
independents in the years ahead. 


On the Mall 


In more than 50 cities across the na- 
tion plans are being made for a new 
approach to the problems of the 
downtown merchant and the pedes- 
trian. The plans—which are in va- 
ried stages ranging from preliminary 
investigation to actual ground-break- 
ing—call for the construction of 
park-like shopping malls, free of 
automobile traffic but festooned with 
greenery, statuary, and fountains, in 
the older downtown shopping dis- 
tricts. 

The theory is that, along with the 
elimination of motor vehicle traffic, 
the pleasant atmosphere thus created 
—plus the informal, “ccommunity cen- 
ter” aspects of the mall—will stimu- 
late the consumer’s buying mood. 

Although experimental malls have 
operated in several cities—last fall 
a fifteen-week experiment came to 
an end in downtown Toledo, Ohio-—— 
only one city, Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
gone so far as to tear up the asphalt 
and plant grass on its main shopping 
street. 

Experts such as architect Victor 
Gruen, who developed plans for a 
full-scale permanent mall in Fort 
Worth—it was never built but stirred 
initial interest in the idea—point out 
that presently conceived shopping 
malls are poor substitutes for a thor- 
oughgoing planned approach to solv- 
ing the downtown shopping problem. 
They insist that closing off traffic and 
placing potted shrubs about the street 
merely glosses over the real problems 
of traffic congestion, inadequate 
parking, and urban blight, and that 
the downtown mall is in itself no 
panacea. 

Although the present-day down- 
town malls may not solve the press- 
ing problems of parking and traffic 
congestion (in fact, they may add to 
these problems), they do create a 
relaxed atmosphere that attracts shop- 
pers. 

Says Phillip J. Zeller, Jr., execu- 
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tive secretary of the Toledo Down- 
town Association: 

“There is a factor in the success 
of the malls which many people, I’m 
certain, will regard as of minor im- 
portance but which is actually of ex- 
treme significance. That is the num- 
ber of women we have seen on the 
streets of downtown Toledo wearing 
Bermuda shorts and sports clothes. 
This is the kind of atmosphere down- 
town sections need to encourage, for 
it represents part of the success of 
the suburban shopping centers. We 
must encourage our customers to 
come as they are, and this has been 
accomplished by malls.” 

In other parts of the nation, con- 
sumer reaction has also been encour- 
aging. A survey of 2,500 people in 
Hempstead, Long Island, where a 
shopping mall was tried for eleven 
days last fall, revealed that 90 per 
cent would like to have the mall as a 
permanent fixture. 

However, the reaction of the mer- 
chants directly involved in shopping 
malls is not so enthusiastic. Nearly 
one-third of the merchants doing 
business on the Toledo mall were not 
in favor of its continuance. Many of 
the Hempstead retailers enjoyed hefty 
increases in their sales during the 
mall days. However, the gains may 
be simply the result of the temporary 
interest stirred by the newness of the 
mall idea. And in the long run, the 
mall may pall as the suburban shop- 
per returns to what is getting to be 
his natural habitat—the sprawling 
shopping center. 


Where Ideas Are Born 


In most industries, new products pro- 
vide the essential edge in the race 
to stay ahead of competition. Many 
companies report that most of their 
volume today comes from products 
that did not exist just a decade ago. 
The immense importance of new 
products is also reflected in the emer- 
gence of new product departments in 
many companies. Since four out of 
five new products fail, companies are 
seeking new methods to come up with 
consistent winners. 

A new survey of 252 companies 
made by the American Management 
Association reveals that the responsi- 
bility for the creation of new products 
now rests with marketing manage- 
ment in 43 per cent, with general 
management in 41 per cent, and with 
directors of research and development 
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INSTRUCTING in job training. 


TELLING your sales groups about 
new models and new products. 
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SELLING at your dealer shows 
and trade shows; also Public Rela- 
tions usage to group audiences or 
on TV. 


HERE THE FILM 1S ONLY IN THE MIDDLE OF ITS USEFUL 


Your representatives tell and sell 
your customers and their sales- 
people with this TV-type showing 
in an undarkened room. One to 
40 persons. 
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NAME_ 


Technical Service, Inc. 
30865 Five Mile Road, Livonia, Michigan 


[] SEND FOLDER telling how TSI projec- 


LIFE! TAKE IT ON INTO POWERFUL SALES BUILDING EXPOSURES! 





Now—reach the consumers. Use 
repeater-magazine projector show- 
ings on retail store counters; at 
shows and exhibits; at traffic 
points (airports, etc.). 


[] Tell us about TSI’s projector leasing plan. 





TITLE 





COMPANY 





| ADDRESS 
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tors can give us more selling usage of | 
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| - or phoneSales Dept., KEnwood 3-8800, Detroit. 
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GO-GETTER CUTS COSTS IN HALF: 
MAKES JOB SAFER 


A leading chemical plant faced with the double. explosion hazard of 
ethylbenzene fumes and aluminum chloride dust, solved its material 
handling problems — and saved money in the process — through the use 
of Revolvator’s new fork lift trucks labeled Type Ex by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for Class 1 Group D explosion hazardous areas. 





Previously, two men with a hand truck were required for this operation. 
Since the introduction of the Explosion Proof Go-Getter, one operator 
easily charges the hoppers in a safe manner with a minimum effort. “What 
used to be a dangerous, disagreeable job has now become a simple task,” 
says the plant manager. 


The explosion proof Go-Getter, available in 12 standard models, is but 
the latest development in Revolvator’s better than a half century of 
experience in materials handling equipment covering standard walkie 
” trucks, hand lift decom portable elevators and related equipment. 


REVOLVATOR CoO. 


8702 TONNELE AVENUE, NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
SINCE 1904 



















































or engineering in only 11 per cent of 
the surveyed concerns. 

The overwhelming majority agree 
that best results can be attained when 
the product planners report directly to 
top management—the president, gen- 
eral manager, or executive vice presi- 
dent. 

One-third of the surveyed compa- 
nies use product planning committees 
to involve all the company depart- 
ments affected by the development of 
a new product. Sometimes, the entire 
responsibility for the planning of new 
products is given over to the commit- 
tee, but more frequently the com- 
mittee is advisory. 

What are the best sources for new 
product ideas? About two-thirds of 
the surveyed companies consider their 
own salesmen as their best idea 
source. Next in popularity are re- 
search and engineering staffs, followed 
by suggestions from customers. 

Other sources mentioned were the 
market research departments, distrib- 
utors, and analyses of competitors’ 
experiences. Only three companies 
mentioned employee suggestions as a 
source. 

What classes of new products are 
now being planned in industry? Of 
the 134 industrial products compa- 
nies surveyed, 38 are most concerned 
with products that will complete their 
lines. Thirty-five are developing prod- 
ucts to give better performance than 
do present-day products. Twenty- 
three companies are developing lower- 
cost products, and a similar number 
are planning more reliable products. 

Twenty-five of the industrial com- 
panies are preparing products to be 
sold as a system or package, and 
eleven are planning miniature or 
lighter-weight products. 


Grass Roots PR 


The most important link in a compa- 
ny’s public relations chain is the man 
—whether he is door-to-door sales- 
man or retailer—who meets the 
public face to face. To strengthen this 
link, drug manufacturer Eli Lilly and 
Company has come up with a new 
idea—a monthly newsletter of public 
relations advice for the nation’s 100,- 
000 pharmacists. 

The bulletin will offer advice on 
such things as how to handle cus- 
tomer complaints about prescription 
costs, as well as conversational tidbits 
to enhance the stature of the man in 
the white coat. —T.K. 
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If you are hand-counting job tickets, orders, 
materials receipts, shipment duplicates, 
sales slips, checks, warrants, etc., especially 
at the end of the day—get a Tickometer. It 
counts eight times as fast as you can, and 
more accurately; will save time and effort, 
and help finish your daily records earlier. 


e The Tickometer is so accurate that 
banks even use it to count currency, 
handles from 400 to 1000 pieces a min- 
ute. Can be set for a predetermined 
count, or to show partial totals as well 
as full totals. Self feeding and stacking, 
it is easy to set and operate, can be used 
by anybody. Disposes of a monotonous 
job, saves time, and frees office people 
for more important work. 


e The Tickometer can also stamp, 
mark, code, endorse, cancel labels, 
forms, coupons, checks, cards, tickets. 
Imprints on most weights and finishes 
of paper and light card from 1 by 2 to 
15 by 15 inches. With an accessory, it 
can be used for consecutive numbering. 


e The Tickometer can be bought or 
rented. And Pitney-Bowes service is 
‘quick and convenient, from 304 points. 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office to 
show you how the Tickometer can help 
in your office. Or send coupon for free 
illustrated booklet and case studies. 
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Counting & Imprinting Machine 
Made by the originator of the postage meter... 
Offices in 122 cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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PitNEY-BoweEs, INc. 
1528 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn. 





Send free Tickometer booklet and case studies 


Name 
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On rare occasions a few men of rare talent 

join forces . . . and the working world reaps 

the benefits of undreamed-of new efficiency and 

economy. Such an occasion has been the formation 

of United States Communications, Inc. In the devel- 

opment of electronic and ultra-sonic aids to business 

and industrial communications, this company has 
arrived at several remarkable new products. They all 
provide revolutionary new answers to key problems. They 

all represent something their creators call “engineering 
beyond the expected”. For details on these products and 
systems, write to United States Communications, located in 
an unfettered world of electronic technology, Hicksville, 


Long Island, N. Y. 


ENGINEERING ... BEYOND THE EXPECTED 


® 
EXAMPLE: The new “Electropage’’ System is now bringing 
startling new wireless voice paging to every kind of office, 
plant, and institution. You speak instantly to anyone in 


United Statesxy~Comm pations,. inc. 
buildings or grounds. No wires, bells, buzzers or lights. FA. Hicksville, 

Each person “wears” a pocket-size “walkie-talkie”. Tiny ; Ps 

— but powerful. Foolproof. Low cost. Inquire. 
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AMERICA’S booming postwar econ- 
omy has created more products, a 
higher standard of living, and bigger 
businesses. As the big companies have 
prospered, their critics have become 
more vocal. Sheer size, in the minds 
of a growing segment of the public, is 
somehow suspect. 

Unreasonable though it may be, this 
hostility has hurt. So say the presi- 
dents of a representative group of top 
U.S. corporations surveyed by DUN’s 
REVIEW. But, they believe, there are 
effective ways to counter the criticism 
and restore public confidence in the 
motives of big business. 

The 101 presidents questioned by 
DuN’s REviIEW head companies that 
average more than $200 million in 
annual net sales. They were asked, “In 
your opinion, what can big business 
do to counteract effectively the fre- 
quently expressed attitude that ‘big- 
ness’ is bad?” 

Their answers showed an awareness 
that big business has the facts to an- 
swer the critics, although perhaps it 
has not.yet found the effective means 
of expressing them. 

Says one corporation head, “The 
problem of ‘bigness’ involves eco- 
nomic, moral, political, and sociologi- 
cal factors. As usual, there are many 
arguments on both sides of the ques- 
tion. I believe the facts indicate that 
bigness in itself is not against the pub- 
lic interest.” 

Actually, of course, corporate size 
is often both cause and result of suc- 
cess. Modern technology puts an eco- 
nomic premium on large, efficient 
production units. And success in 
competition leads naturally to growth. 
But most of our biggest enterprises 
had modest beginnings—and the in- 
dustrial giants of tomorrow will 
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Big Business Talks Back 


To answer the critics of ‘‘bigness,’”’ corporation 


emerge from among the lively busi- 
ness small-fry of today. 

Some business economists like the 
iate Sumner Slichter have pointed out 
that business growth actually has par- 
alleled the growth of all other Amer- 
ican institutions within the U.S. Other 
data demonstrate that big business is 
dynamic, not static. A 50-year DUN & 
BRADSTREET analysis, for example, 
shows that the turnover in business 
population, not counting successions, 
is about 10 per cent a year. This aver- 
age rate of change doesn’t seem to 
have been affected by merger waves 
or the growth of the conspicuously 
bigger companies. 





Fighting the Myth 
of Bigness 


Leaders of 101 of America’s big 
corporations say there are four 
major ways to battle the popular 
notion that bigness is necessarily 
bad: 


@® Improve public relations and 
education to give a realistic pic- 
ture of big business and how it 
operates (68 presidents). 


@ Explain and demonstrate the 
contribution of big business in 
research and producing goods 
(27 presidents). 


@Treat suppliers, consumers, 
and competitors fairly. Respect 
‘antitrust laws and exercise more 
self-discipline (17 presidents). 


@Be a good citizen. Assume 


social, political, national, and 
community responsibility (13 
presidents). 











presidents recommend old methods with new twists. 


Basic needs: better public relations, new dedication 
to fair competition, and real corporate citizenship. 


Added up in a coherent statement, 
here is the program of action the 
Dun’s REviEw Panel presidents rec- 
ommend for American big business 
as a whole: 

Use better public relations to give 
the public a realistic picture of big 
business and a clearer understanding 
that large companies are, in the words 
of one president, “essentially people- 
oriented.” 

Human values should be empha- 
sized. One president says public rela- 
tions should “make the human side 
of the corporation more visible” and 
should point out that “corporations, 
like men, are judged by their deeds 
and not by their size.” 

A number of company chiefs em- 
phasize the need to start economic 
education at the school level. “Start 
in the school system,” says one. “Pro- 
mote the teaching of fundamental eco- 
nomics at all educational levels,” says 
another. 

Some of the presidents suggested 
more effective use of messages to 
stockholders and engendering “in- 
creased stockholder support of corpo- 
rate operations.” 

The large corporation should sup- 
port industry-wide public relations, 
says one president. Another suggests, 
‘Support the organizational approach 
such as the National Association of 
Manufacturers.” 

One Panelist says big corporations 
should “stop hiding their light under 
a bushel” and tell the public that big 
business, “with its research, strong 
competition, sales and production fa- 
cilities has made it possible for Amer- 
icans to have more of everything.” 

Two of the presidents call for a new 
advertising approach. They say big 
business should do more institutional 
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advertising and push for “greater in- 
MEET tegrity in advertising.” 

THE Demonstrate the economic contri- 
MAN bution of big business. One chief ex- 
FROM | ecutive says big corporations could 
Wi ta:teltitls Wi, best answer their critics by turning in 
a “good record of performance, giving 
the public full value. They should let 
it be known that bigness is economic, 
that smallness is expensive.” 

Treat everyone fairly and refrain- 
ing from squeezing suppliers, the mar- 
ket, or competition. A sizable group 
of presidents—16 out of 101—stress 
that big business must refrain from 
“unfair” economic practices. Some of 
their comments: 

e@ “Avoid customer pressure tactics 
which force customers to restrict their 
purchases to the big companies.” 

e@ “Stop misusing size, especially 
through over use of reciprocity as a 
tool to force others to buy from or 
sell to you. Stop pushing suppliers 


“Appliances get there right ceed 


By @ “Be careful to compete fairly with 
- Lf small competitors on the basis of price 
in U obo Uli da ...says Speed Queen and quality.” 


@ “Adopt reasonable licensing poli- 
cies on patents.” 


ow; i i ' 
Wirebounds have no equal in getting our washers and dryers to dealers @ “Respect our present antitrust laws, 


in top condition,” reports Mr. R. M. Cornwall, director of purchases for eee alee 
the Speed Queen Division of McGraw-Edison Co., Ripon, Wisconsin. nop further vertical integration, and 
“The package development assistance provided us by the Man from use more self-discipline. 
Wirebound has helped us obtain three-way improvement of shipment The president of a smaller company 
protection, warehousing and packing.” ) says the big corporations should “raise 
Superior shipment protection. Wirebounds | the general level or morality and in- 
take the bumps and squeezes of shipment better — | tegrity of their executives and man- 
than other containers. Their construction elimi- agements.” 
mares “hidden” Gamage. Take a more active interest in lo- 
Economical warehousing. Wirebounds stack a alll alii nMidles Bhued ob 
high and safe .. . multiply warehouse floor space CHE ORS BANORR SERS. WOE OF UNS 
many times. Their strength makes possible max- Panel presidents show in their sug- 
imum use of lift trucks. “1 gestions a realization that criticism of 
Fast, secure packing. Washers and dryers [1/3 big business, however it may be stated, 
are first fastened to a crate base and dust wrap- % often stems from social, political, and 
ped. A one-piece wrap-around section is nailed [7 i moral beliefs, which in turn must be 
to the base. Seconds later the lidisfastenedinto jie countered in the social, political, and 
place, with hardly a pause in production. moral spheres. 
Call in your Man from Wirebound. He will fF One president says a corporation 
gladly study your methods... submit package nid toe d citi i all 
samples. There is no obligation or cost. sou ©. @ goo cl Zen in al Te- 
spects, take part and interest in com- 
Send for Free informative booklet, ‘What to Expect from Wirebounds” munity affairs.” Another speaks of a 
IT-GETS THERE RIGHT IN “sincere, effective concern for matters 
| QS aaa eee ae in the general area of ‘public in- 


| 


male 3 WIREBOUND BOX 4, «rst. ” 


4a =6WVIANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION in the entire group there are only 
two men who say or imply that big 


BOXES & CRATES Oe Cee: re Et tees: ahald simply ignore the 
OC) Please have the Man from OC Please send FREE booklet aa criticism. The spirit of the overwhelm- 
Wirebound call on me EE Sa ne ing majority is expressed by one chief 
Name Title executive this way, “Let big com- 
panies conduct themselves in a man- 
ner that proves they are effective and 
useful to the country as a whole.” 
mes —J. R. M. 
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A Full Day’s Work 


At the Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 


plant in Cleveland, management is 
recouping a good percentage of the 
costly 60 minutes a day employees 
usually fritter away at the beginning 
and end of each shift. 

Appealing to the employee’s sense 
of fairness and his pride in a job well 
done, the company launched a pro- 
gram to encourage full production 
during those critical periods of the 
day. 

The Human Relations staff devised 
a campaign based on the concept of 
the “60 minute man.” The term was 
borrowed from competitive sports, 
where it’s used to compliment a player 
who stays in the game from beginning 
to end. 

A letter from the company presi- 
dent was sent to each employee, ex- 
plaining the importance of a full day’s 
work for a full day’s pay. Posters illus- 
trating the cost of lost time and how 
the employee would protest if he were 
short-changed on his paycheck as the 
company is short-changed when it 
pays the worker for dawdling (see 
illustration ). 

The employee newspaper carried 
pictures, editorials, and news stories 
about the program, and a contest was 
held to solicit new poster ideas from 
the workers. Prizes included a vaca- 
tion trip, bicycles, television sets, ra- 
dios, and other merchandise. More 
than 1,400 ideas were submitted. 

Although it is difficult to pin down 
the dollar savings resulting from the 
program, during the campaign rising 
costs in many areas were held in 
check, and in numerous instances, sig- 
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% Worker Certification Boosts Standards 
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nificant cost reductions were effected. 
One division, which had been making 
a profit of about 4 per cent before 
taxes, was able to increase this figure 
to 16 per cent. All divisions increased 
their profit margins, and a great many 
cost-savings steps were introduced 
throughout the company. Supervision 
was improved, and cost-consciousness 
throughout the workforce noticeably 
increased. 


Every Man a Professional 


Professional certification of all its 
employees is helping the Bekins Van 
& Storage Company of Los Angeles 
improve service, up-grade worker 
training, and establish industry 
standards. 

The certification program (which 
could work in other companies as 
well) began last year with all blue- 
collar drivers, packers, helpers, and 
warehousemen. The results have been 





sO encouraging and the workers’ re- 
sponse so enthusiastic that the pro- 
gram has been extended (with union 
approval) to cover all employee 
groups. Personnel Director Lloyd Erx- 
leben estimates the job will take two 
to three years to complete. 

First step in the plan is intensive 
on-the-job training, coupled with dis- 
cussions of how each employee’s du- 
ties fit into the total plant operation. 
When his training is completed, the 
employee appears before a certifying 
board and takes a written and oral 
test covering job duties, safety rules, 
company procedures, the handling of 
paperwork, customer relations, and 
sO on. 

Those who pass the tests receive 
professional certification cards. Those 
who fail all or part of the test are 
allowed to retrain and take it again. 
Employees who just squeak through 
are spot checked in the field until they 
show improvement. 


Rate the Boss 


To encourage the self-development of 
its technical supervisors, the Esso Re- 
search and Engineering Company, 
Linden, N.J., points out their strengths 
and weaknesses in a personal analysis 
made not by management but by their 
subordinates. 

Employees participating in the 
“Rate Your Supervisor” program 
anonymously grade their immediate 
superiors on personal traits and job 
methods. They also evaluate the man 
to whom their supervisor reports. Fi- 
nally, to build up the sample, a rating 
form is filled out for any supervisor 
for whom the rater has performed 
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With the opening of an office at 71 Piccadilly, London, England, 
Beneficial is the first American consumer finance organization to 
extend its service to Europe. This adds a new frontier to the world’s 
largest system of finance offices already serving in 47 states — includ- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii — and in all ten provinces of Canada. 

The London office brings to that metropolis a finance service 
operating on the same proven principles employed by Beneficial 
over the past 45 years. This office will also play an important part in 
servicing a number of international airlines using the Beneficial 
world-wide Go Now—Pay Later plan. 


.--@ BENEFICIAL loan is for a beneficial purpose 


Beneficial Building, Wilmington, Delaware 
MORE THAN 1,200 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND ENGLAND 





work during the twelve months pre- : 
ceding the evaluation. 
The rating forms are sent to the © 


| employee relations department where — 


the information is combined in a single © 
report for each supervisor. In addi- — 
tion to a percentage breakdown of his ~ 
own ratings on each item, the super- — 
visor receives a percentage breakdown ~ 
on the ratings for all supervisors at 
his level in the company and in his 
division. The open-end questions on 
the evaluation form are paraphrased ~ 
and included with the machine tabu- 
lation in the report. 

No one in the company knows how ~ 
an individual is rated except the man ~ 
himself. He interprets the report as he — 
wishes and changes his performance, 
looks for help, or takes other action 
as he sees fit. 

As for the benefits of the program, 
an opinion survey of both raters and 
ratees revealed that: 25 per cent of 
the subordinates said they had seen 
lasting changes in their supervisors; 
88 per cent of the supervisors said 
they had tried to change after getting 
their reports; 60 per cent of both su- 
pervisors and subordinates agreed that 
productivity had been favorably af- 
fected by the program; and 75 
per cent of the supervisors wanted a 
second run. 


Double Duty for R&D Men 


Researchers on the laboratory side of 
an electroplating supply company 
have been recruited to take part di- 
rectly in a vital production program. 
The company is saving money and 
the research men are enjoying the 
change of pace. 

The novel arrangement came about 
when the Udylite Corp. of Detroit 
found that its regular chemical sup- 
pliers could not afford to produce 
small-batch quantities of the highly 
specialized chemicals used by Udylite 
in its electroplating processes. 

Since the chemicals needed, in most 
cases, had been developed originally 
by the company’s research group, the 
Udylite Research Corp., it was de- 
cided to let the researchers manufac- 
ture them. 

Dr. Henry Brown, director of re- 
search, explains that “doing our own 
production under strict observation of 
laboratory-oriented people permits us 
to satisfy the strict requirements of 
our own products and to do so at 
costs which are not prohibitive. But 
as research men, we will, of course, 
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ANNOUNCING 


(e116) = 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING 


CALCULATOR 


Simple! Victor’s exclusive Magic Motor Bar and Simpla-Key 
handle all calculations — division, multiplication, | mearou Beater || See the Adding Machine section in the Yellow 
addition and subtraction. | Yellow Pages | Pages for nearest Factory Branch or Dealer. 

Simple! Automatic Constant, Total Transfer and Credit = Or mail coupon today! 
Balance. 

Simple! Prints the answers clearly, with true symbols, on Venter ANG Snes CS., Dept Oe-tite 
tape. | Chicago 18, Hlinois 

Simple! Anyone can operate a Victor Calculator. No special Please send new four-color brochure on your new 1960 
training needed. Victor Calculator. 


VICTOR | = 


ADDING MACHINE CoO. 
Chicago 18, Illinois 


MADE IN AMERICA Victor Adding Machine Co., (Canada) Ltd., Gait, Ont. 
Manufacturers of Business Machines, Cash Registers, Business 
and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. 


JANUARY 1960 





»»« CONTINUOUS PROCESSING 1965 ae. 


CAMBRIDGE METAL-MESH BELTS help you beat today’s profit 
squeeze—give you the low-cost production and high product 
quality needed for the competitive ’60’s! 


Combined movement and processing means metal parts, foods, 
ceramics or chemicals are processed faster, more uniformly—with- 
out costly manual handling. High product quality is maintained 
because heat, cold or liquids flow through the belt and around the 
product for thorough treatment. Cambridge Belts save on operat- 
ing costs, too. Superior belt design and manufacturing techniques 
mean longer life, fewer repairs, lower operating costs. Belts can be 
made heatproof, coldproof or acidproof—in any mesh, weave, 
metal or alloy—with any side or surface attachments. 

Whether you're designing machinery for your own use, or for 

resale, the Cambridge Field Engineer in your area will be glad 

to discuss the many advantages of Cambridge Belts—from the 

manufacturing end to installation and service. Call him today. 


He's listed in the yellow pages under “Belting, Mechanical”. 
Or, write for FREE 130-PAGE REFERENCE MANUAL. 


The Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. 


DEPARTMENT Y ° CAMBRIDGE 1, MARYLAND 


Manvfacturers of Wire Cloth, Metal-Mesh Conveyor Belts, Wire Cloth Fabrications 
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be happy to turn over manufacturing 
problems to any supplier who can de- 
velop satisfactory quality and price.” 


School for Rapid Readers 


Job-related reading eats up hours of 
a professional or technical employee’s 





costly time. When E. I. du Pont de | 


Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Del., discovered that its engineers 
were spending nine hours weekly 
keeping up with technical journals and 
reports, it set up a fifteen-hour rapid 
reading course for all technical em- 
ployees. At the end of the course, the 
employees had doubled, and in some 
cases, tripled their reading speeds and 


were getting through more material in | 


less time. For a year following the | 


training, refresher exercises are sent 
out regularly to the graduates. 


A Word from Our Employees 


A write-your-own-commercial contest 


recently helped stir up employee in- 
terest in the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. and its products. 

All employees except those in sales 
promotion, advertising, and informa- 
tion departments were invited to sub- 
mit a one-minute radio or TV com- 
mercial for Westinghouse products. 
Nearly 1,000 entries were received. 

The vice presidents of three top ad- 
vertising agencies chose the top entry, 
and the winner received her pick of 
company products retail priced at 
$500. Other prizes were awarded to 
200 runners-up. 


Car Pools in Peacetime 


The car pool, born of wartime fuel 
and tire shortages, is still a thriving 
operatién at the Martin Company in 
Baltimore. Some 70 per cent of Mar- 
tin’s 16,000 employees are included 
in the ride-sharing program. 

A coded file of the names and ad- 
dresses of drivers is maintained in the 
company’s personnel office. Employ- 
ees seeking rides are given the names 
of drivers who live in their neigh- 
borhoods. 

Periodically, campaigns are con- 
ducted to encourage more driver par- 
ticipation and to update the files. 

Charles E. Crowley, Martin’s di- 
rector of industrial relations, says the 
plan “aids materially in maintaining 
good employee relations and eases 
parking and traffic on the plant’s high- 
way approaches.” —C.K 
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COPYING MACHINES 


give youdry copies 


4A seconds FAST 


You’re hurrying to get to that meeting . . . suddenly you 
need extra copies. That’s no problem with a ‘“Thermo-Fax” 
Copying Machine in your office. In just seconds you have 
dry copies in your brief case. 

Using no chemicals these machines turn out a perfectly 
dry, clean copy in just 4 seconds—electrically. And copies 
can be made on white, bond-weight paper—or on any of 6 
other distinctive colors. 

““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines copy just about every- 
thing, quickly and easily. Such routines as billing, account- 
ing and addressing are speeded. To see one of these time- 
savers at work, call your dealer now. Or mail the coupon. 






Only Thermo-Fax" Copying Machines 
do so many jobs...so quickly, 
so easily, for such low cost! 


** Machines that mean business’”’ 
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THE TERM “THERMO-FAX' (IS A REGISTERED 





TRADEMARK OF MINNESOTA MINING 
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CUSTOMERS 
“COOLING THEIR HEELS” 
ON THE PHONE? 








BUSINESS 
CURE THIS WITH we " er 
SYSTEM 


The ailment: Customers’ calls are stopped dead at 
the switchboard. It’s tied up with “inside” calls! 


The cure: Automatic Electric P-A-X, the dial inter- 
nal telephone system that speeds communication 
throughout your organization, and leaves your regu- 
lar switchboard free for outside calls. 


When you put a P-A-X phone on your desk, you’ve 
put money in your pocket! The P-A-X system handles 
all inside calls with lightning speed, so things get 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


NORTHLAKE, ILLINOIS 


done. Customers’ calls get prompt, intelligent serv- 
ice, too; P-A-X frees your operator to devote her 
full time and attention to outside and toll calls. This 
business telephone system improves both inside and 
outside service! 


If busy signals are bottlenecking your organization, 
investigate P-A-X today. Write Director, P-A-X 
Sales, Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, North- 


lake, Illinois. 
It’s the SECOND 
Telephone that marks 
the efficient 


executive! 
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Commerce Secretary Mueller sees 


economic policy battle ahead 


PAUL WOOTON 


Frederick H. Mueller 





IF ever there was a public policy 
battle in which business has a stake, 
it is the one now impending in the 
election-year session of the Congress, 
says Secretary of Commerce Fred- 
erick H. Mueller. Prudent economic 
progress, he warns, will be deter- 
minedly attacked, and a drive will be 
made to move more economic plan- 
ning from the marketplace to the 
merry-go-round of politics. 
‘Pie-in-the-sky growth through 
massive Government intervention and 
spending will be attempted,” Secre- 
tary Mueller predicts. “We have 
gained a bridgehead against ‘squan- 
dermania,’ but the spenders, by skill- 
ful manipulation of facts, figures, and 
semantics, are again striving for big 
central Government and strict Fed- 
eral controls. They continue to speak 
the dead language of class struggle.” 
Mueller, who was a Grand Rapids 
furniture manufacturer before enter- 
ing Government service, advises busi- 
ness men to steer clear of false proph- 
ets. The road to the left, he adds, 
“leads to less freedom, fewer jobs, 
more taxes, larger national debt, and 
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thieving inflation. Radical tom toms 
continually beat out anti-business 
propaganda.” 

Secretary Mueller speaks glowing- 
ly of the economic system the Ad- 
ministration is seeking to preserve. 
“By any standard of measurement, 
we have the largest free market in 
the world. We have a free enterprise 
economy that contributes 80 per cent 
to the gross national product. We 
have a business community with the 
greatest congregation of brains, com- 
petitive spirit, and ingenuity ever 
dedicated to raising the standard of 
living of all the people. 

“I favor,” he continues, “the zeal- 
ous encouragement of economic 
growth by putting a premium on sav- 
ings, investment, better value for the 
consumer’s dollar, and productive 
employment. I am against forced- 
draft economic growth and use of 
dope to loosen credit and to spur 
artificial expansion.” 

Mueller believes expenditures that 
do not add to the nation’s productiv- 
ity are merely a means of transferring 
wealth, not creating it, and submits 
that the acid test of what we can af- 
ford to pay for Government is the 
amount we are willing to pay in taxes, 
not through the hidden and destruc- 
tive method of inflation. 


Needed: defenders of capitalism 


Secretary Mueller feels strongly 
that the time has come for American 
business men to stand up and be 
counted as champions of private en- 
terprise. 

They should assert active, articu- 
late leadership in public affairs and 
engage in personal political action 
from town halls to Capitol Hill, the 
Secretary asserts. 
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The Finest 
Carbon Ribbons for Executive 
Correspondence and Duplicating 


NEW MAGIC! Distinctive, beautiful, 
executive correspondence, reflecting your 
prestige and that of your business. Old 
Town’s M/PR Ribbons give your typing 
sharp, uniform-black, opaque beauty. 

Exceptional results are yours because 
of M/PR’s thin, no break, no-tear, extra 
long *MYLAR plastic film inked with an 
exclusive Old Town formula. M/PR Rib- 

ns are unexcelled for distinctive corre- 

spondence, original copy on masters for 
offset reproduction and on Xerox copy: for 
copying work on all wet or dry copying 
equipment. There’s an M/PR Ribbon for 
every type of machine with a carbon ribbon 
feeding attachment. 

Order Old Town M/PR Ribbons from 
your stationer. or write to us your require- 
ments. ‘*Reg. T. M. E. I. DuPont Co. 


OLD TOWN 
CORPORATION 
Established 1917 


750 Pacific Street © Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 

















~ <HIGH 
investment < 


RETURNS 


in SUCCESS-PROVEN 
“SECOND BUSINESS” 


Coin- ted Sel f-Servi 
me OperORGE Equipped sj 


LAUNDERAMAS 


featuring the all new Dubl-Loader Washers 


LOW INVESTMENT: 

Norge Equipped Launderamas feature 
the best equipment available at the low- 
est financing terms in the industry —as low as 
10% down with balance financed at 6% 
over a 3-year period. No franchise fees. 


HIGH RETURNS: 


Launderamas require little of your time, 
don’t interfere with your present business 
or vrofession, are self-amortizing and con- 
ducive to chain operation. Norge-Equipped 
Launderamas have a long history of 
customer satisfaction and community 
acceptance. Patrons save from 40% to 
60% on their laundry costs. 

Our national organization, whose sole in- 
terest is to assist and guide you in this 
tried and proven industry, is made up of 
the largest group of independent associ- 
ates in this field. 

For information and name of office near- 
est to you, call or write 


ZEOLUX CORP. 


261 Madison Avenue Dept. D 
New York 16, N. Y. + YUkon 6-9740 


National Distributors of Norge 
Coin-Operated Laundry Equipment 
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D2 your laboratory meet the requirements of your Scientists, Laboratory Personnel 


Does dy equipment, constitute the best of its kind to meet the challenging race for new 
and better products? 
Does the equipment in your laboratory stand up — constant usage? . 


He urges business men to make 
speeches on upcoming issues, write 
letters, give interviews to the press, 
use institutional advertising, testify 


at hearings, brief Congressmen. 


In short, he says, they should use 
their successful sales techniques in 
the marketplace of political ideas, and © 
back responsible candidates with ad- 
vice, leg work, and checkbooks. 

Mueller warns that there are ob- 
stacles in the way of sound public and 
private policy. He cites the steel 
strike as an example: “Just when 
American workers ‘never had it so 
good’—just when production and in- 
come were soaring to record heights 
—yjust when the greatest prosperity 
was within our grasp—the rug was 
pulled out from under the economy.” 





If the answer to any of the above is “no’’... of pe must ask yourself, ‘ “Does our 
present laboratory need to be modernized, will a pounced addition suffice, or do we need a 
complete new laboratory?’” 
Whether your laboratory is part of an Industrial Organization, Research Institution, 
Hospital or Educational Plant . . . large or small . . . allow the DURALAB engineering team 
to go to work for you at no additional cost. From preliminary layouts, to on-time preci- 
sion installations, your laboratory personnel and architects will, get ‘the detailed and 
thorough counseling that will guarantee a Neagy ye we job ... sure to inspire your entire force. 
Avail yourself of this engineering service phone call or letter to our home office will 
bring you a factory trained representative at no obligation on your part. 

Catalog D5 with complete specifications, illustrations 

and engineering data available at your request. 

A.1.A. File No. 35-E 


0) EQUIPMENT CORP. — 


The conviction is growing, the 
Secretary says, that in this hazardous 
world, our country dare not risk the 
crippling effects of nationwide strikes 
in basic industries. “Equitable and 
workable ways,” he states, “must be 
found to forestall work stoppages. 
The public interest must be respect- 
ed. American workers can then join 
forces and produce miracles of 
achievement. If productivity is dis- 
couraged or if its fruits are not shared 
with all economic groups, we shall 
have thrown away the greatest op- 
portunity for plenty ever offered.” 


Manufacturers and Designers of ae 
Laboratory Furniture and Equipment DU 








A decade of growth 


For the “fateful” decade of 1960- 
1970, Secretary Mueller foresees “‘eco- 
nomic growth dwarfing our previous 
accomplishments.” In zooming pop- 
ulation growth and the flood of new 
products coming from research labs, 
he sees unprecedented opportunities 
for expanding employment, capital 
investment, and sales. 

“The next ten years will see deep 
penetration into a technological won; 
derland,” he predicts. “Powerful 
forces are building up below the sur- 
etelelh”. face of the American economy which 
- 608° insure its expansion to ever-increas- 
re ing height. Never before has our in- 
dustrial sector been better prepared 
to promote the cause of peace or to 
meet a defense emergency.” 

The Secretary believes that if 
Americans have enough economic 
wisdom to achieve prosperity, they 
will be responsible enough to pre- 
serve it. And he reiterates that “our 
unparalled economic advance has 
been made possible by a free enter- 
prise economy and a free political 
system.” END 
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IN RECORD TIME 





VISIBLE 


Office automation is only as fast as your " ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 

filing system. So back your machines | 10! West Aliview Drive, Crozet, Va. 
with the fastest. Back them with Acme © fanaing ot input and output of f D.P.E-D.P. and other 
Visible. Tapes and punch cards are & @utomation systems. 

instantly filable and instantly available. 

Payroll, dividends, royalties, interest... 
for whatever purposes you use automatic 
machines, there’s an Acme Visible Sys- 
tem to keep pace with them and give you 
full benefit of speed and savings. ity ieee 
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now dictate ANYWHERE with .. 
new self-powered portable! 





PULLA PRANSISTORIZED 


This amazing, portable Stenorette® Companion is or while walking. 2, Full office machine quality 
as compact as a salesman’s order book, carries its and features: dictate, review, correct mistakes mag- 
own built-in lifetime battery, performs like a full- _netically with simple push button control. 3. Two 
size dictating unit, uses magnetic tape that can be automatic settings for choice of ideal personal or 
sent right through the mail to be transcribed onthe conference recording. 4. Power supply lasts for 
Stenorette® ““T”’ big office unit. years when used in conjunction with accessory 
‘Check these six great features: coangerAs. aaapeet. ©. Small asa book aad Ge 
: believably light in weight. 6. Ruggedized for peak 
1. It's equipped with magnetic tape, the world’s ,-:formance in move-about field conditions. 
finest, clearest dictating medium which even lets Complete with dictating accessories. $499°5° 
you dictate in motion in a moving car, train, plane only a, 


 STENORETTE COMPANION 


STENORETTE ®-T DeJUR-AMSCO CORP. 45-01 Northern Blvd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
This new and fully transistorized office-size % Please send me your brochure giving complete details on the 
dictating/transcribing miracle works to- Stenorette Companion Self-Powered Portable Dictating System. 
gether with your Stenorette Companion to 
give you a complete, compatible dictating 
system linking home office with branch Company 


offices and your men on the road. $1995° Addveus 
Z plus F.E.T. 


’ ¢ Complete with dictating or transcribing accessories 


Name —___. 


Zone EBERT ee 600, 
OR SR EE GE GE] ER TE OR I ee 
®Registered Trademark ©DeJUR-Amsco Corporation 1959 


DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION, 45-01 NORTHERN BOULEVARD, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 
JANUARY 1960 
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How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 


Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 


ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 


Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in use. 


Full price $4950 with cards 


| FREE| 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-100 


Traffic, Inventory, 





Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 





for a QUALITY 

company image 
KNIGHT 
ARCHITECTURAL 
LETTERS 


Spell out your company name for all 
to see—beautifully, legibly and per- 
manently—with Knight Architectur- 
ai Letters. 


Expertly cast of solid bronze or alum- 
inum, with polished or satin finishes, 
they distinctively identify building ex- 
teriors and interiors. 

Modern and classic styles, from 4” 
up to 14” high. 





H. W. KNIGHT & SON, INC. 
Seneca Falis 1, New York 


Send illustrated bulletin to: 





NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





ciTY 
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ELECTRON BEAMS: A new machine 
cuts shaped holes with diameters as 
small as 40 microns in materials such 
as tungsten, diamonds, and steel with 
an electron beam. Cutting designs are 
electronically programed. The elec- 
tron beam is pulsed to minimize the 
effect of heat on adjacent work areas. 
L.R. Industries, Inc., 5}0 MacQuesten 
Parkway South, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


3-D FORMING: Three-dimensional 
forming operations are performed on 
this plastic press. The single unit is 
equipped to stretch-, vacuum-, and 
blow-form thermoplastic sheets up to 
18 inches square. It is recommended 
for the lab and short-run production. 
“Di-Arco Model 18A,”’ O’Neil-Irwin 
Manufacturing Company, 575 Eighth 
Ave., Lake City, Minn. 








CLOSE CHECK: This new portable op- 
tical projector may be attached to ma- 
chine tools to allow continuous mag- 
nified checking, measuring, and com- 
paring with transparent overlay charts. 
Accessories are available, including il- 
luminators for identifying contours 
and surface characteristics. “Machine 
Tool Projector,” Stocker & Yale, 40 
Green St., Marblehead, Mass. 





SWORD OF FLAME: Here’s a new torch 
that will cut through concrete, metal, 
or any hard material of any thickness. 
Special powder is mixed with oxygen 
and burned at the lance tip at about 
8,000° F. The torch is said to be es- 
pecially valuable where vibration is 
undesirable. “Oxweld ACL-4 Powder 
Lance,” Linde Company, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. 
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% THIS MONTH: new tools for cutting; new instruments 
for quality inspection; material for 


experimental development; devices to make small 


jobs easter; moving your materials. 


COMPACT CUTTER: This new panto- 
graphic torch-cutting machine is a 
compactly designed space saver. The 
controls for gas pressure, four motor- 
ized torches, the machine carriage, 
and the tracing devicé are located 
above the tracing table, within easy 
reach of the operator. “Linagraph,” 
Air Reduction Sales Company, 150 
East 42nd St., New York 17. 





SUCTION ACTION: Here’s a simpli- 
fied, low-cost lifting attachment for 
fork trucks. Four suction pads are ad- 
justable in two directions and can be 
operated individually. A safety reserve 
vacuum system takes over in case of 
engine fatlure. Installation is said to 
take under 5 minutes. “Vac-U-Lift,” 
Vac-U-Lift Company, Division of 
Siegler Corp., Salem, Ill. 
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MIXING IT UP: Anything from thin 
varnish to putty can be blended with 
this new mixer. Two propellers suck 
light materials from the top and heav- 
ier materials from the bottom of the 
container. Vertical vanes have cutting 
edges which slice up semisolid de- 
posits. “Jiffy Mixer Model H,” The 
Jiffy Mixer Company, Inc., 515 Mar- 
ket Building, San Francisco 5. 






QUICKER THAN THE EYE: Said to in- 
spect production-line output and com- 
pute deviations from standards 100 
times faster than manual methods, this 
electronic instrument counts, weighs, 
computes, and records individual 
standard deviations. “Standard Devia- 
tion Meter,’ American Machine & 
Foundry Company, 261 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 


more news on next page 





FOR EVERY JOB REQUIREMENT 


MAGLINER 
-WHEEL 
TRUCKS 














Lightweight! 
Maneuverable! 
Ruggedly Built! 


5-LEVEL 
ENCLOSED TRUCK 






' $TOCK & MARKING. 
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WHICH OF THESE MAGLINER TRUCKS 
WILL SAVE YOU MONEY? Lightweight 
Magliners for heavyweight jobs—that’s 
the trend! Plants . . . warehouses .. . 
stores .. . delivery work—whatever the 
application . . . costs go down with 
Magliners on the job! Check into the 
money-saving advantages of Magliner 
4-Wheel Trucks for your operation .. . 
get a Magline quotation before you buy. 


bulletinon any eee d ee 
of above models 


MAGLINE INC. « P. 0. Box 301 ¢ Pinconning, Mich. 
Canadian Factory: Magline of Canada, Lid., Renfrew, Ontario 
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WHAT? 

..- the letter 
I’m dictating 
will cost 
over two 
dollars? 


Yes, it's an established fact that each 
letter leaving your office costs over 
HURON COPYSETTE re- 
cost by saving up to one- 


iwo dollars 
duces this 
half hour per day for each typist 
s»mployed olateMisl-Msslotictate] mela l®) 
aily casts less than carbons and 
oa olalo ME tsl--b2Me ol'ledalelt-1>ME 1-1 -lelgetl-1hy 
Over-lapping inventories are elimi- 
nated, as HURON COPYSETTE com- 
bines in “one ready-to-type unit o 
tresh sheet of one-time carbon cand 


a high quality second sheet. Copies 


are sharp, crisp and smudae free 
Try HURON COPYSETTE in your office 
at’no cbligation. Write for samples 
and brochure 


foacay 


/ 4 UuLronm 
() yselle 


men & on Onent Styl 


MANIFOLD CARBON 
PAPER SETS 


PORT HURON SULPHITE 
& PAPER CO. PorT HURON, 


Available in Canada through 
APSCO PRODUCTS. LTD., Toronto, Canada 


MICH. 


“Licensed under Kerr Parent No. 2.557.875 


INSIST ON THE FINEST... 
ASK FOR HURON COPYSETTE BY NAME 





TOO CLOSE FOR COMFORT: An in- 


truding hand held within the pro- 


tected perimeter of this new alarm is 
enough to set it off. It can be adjusted 
two ways: to activate when protected 
equipment is touched or when a per- 
son approaches beyond a pre-set limit. 
The system is designed to sound an 
alarm if any of the wires are tam- 
pered with or if any of the compo- 
nents are not functioning properly. 
“Proximity Alarm,” R. B. Strawn, Re- 
search and Development Department, 
Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 


y 
ECONOMICAL MICROFILMING: A 
new portable microfilm recorder is 
said to cost less than any unit on the 
market. Weighing only 20 pounds and 
standing only 25 inches high, it sells 
for $450 or leases for $15 a month. 


The unit is prefocused, and one oper- 
ation records and advances the film 
for the next exposure. It accepts 
8,000 exposure rolls of 16 mm. film 
at a cost of $15 each. A distributor 
“reading” service eliminates the need 
for owning a microfilm reader. “Regi- 
scope Microfilmer,” Regiscope Corpo- 
ration of America, 799 Broadway, 
New York 3. 
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LONG LIFE: A new typewriter ribbon 
has exceptionally long life, according 
to its manufacturer. Tested on a news- 
paper teletypewriter machine contin- 
uously for eight days, the ribbon 
showed “no appreciable wear in the 
fabric and nominal ink depletion.” 
The material is extra thin, permitting 
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Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book con be published, promoted, distrib- 

uted by successful, reliable company noted for ee 
prompt, personal service. All subjects. Free 

Editorial Report. Inquiries also invited from businesses, 
organizations, churches, etc. Send for Free Booklet. 
Vantage Press, Dept. DR, 120 W. 31, New York 1. 
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MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
Brooklyn, New York 





WHAT KIND OF VISUAL SALES 
JOB DO YOU HAVE IN MIND? 


We have automatic 
projectors for point 
of sale and trade 
shows. We have 
desk top viewers for 
both slides and film strips — with or 
without sound, designed with your 
salesmen in mind. 


For information, write Dept. D-1 
TEL-A-STORY, INC., Davenport, lowa 


DON'T QUIT SMOKING 


--» Before Giving My Pipe a Trial! 


New principle that contradicts every idea you’ ve ever 
had about pipe smoking. I guarantee it to smoke cool 
and mild hour after hour, day after day, without rest 
without bite, bitterness or sludge. To prone. it, I'll let 
ie a new Carey Pipe. Send name today for m 
= eometens trial offer. Write to: E.A. CA REY, 
Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 88, Chicago S40, TT 
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ith commercial demands steadily and rapidly increasing, we take 
great pride in the fact that the Rao OrCANIzaTION is constantly 
contributing to the efforts and growth of our great country. 


In power plants, such as these, we supply the High Voltage Power Dis- 
tribution Systems that feed the arteries of our Nation’s Industries, and 
help make possible the production of many of the essentials we enjoy in 
our American Way of Life. 
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If you will 


: ft not tiomjconcerning your requirements—methods 
of sorting, 


Miversal will gladly evaluate your requirements 
and make recommenda- 
tions accordingly. 
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= Economy Plus Quality 


Speed 
Versatility 
Simplicity of Operation 

P. O. Box 5183 


Columbia, South Carolina 
Telephone: SUnset 7-4000 
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NEWS FOR TRUCK OWNERS... 









NEW wacner-sANGAMO 


TACHOGRAPH 


for EXTENDED RECORDING © 
of truck operation... 
up to 31 DAYS on single “strip” chart 


aoe" 














This new model Tachograph, when installed on the dash of each 
of your trucks, graphically records all starts, stops, idling time, 
and speeds encountered on each run. Facts are permanently 
recorded on strip-type charts designed for 8, 15, or a maximum 
of 31 days continuous recording. 


Data recorded on chart helps you plan better routes, eliminate 
unscheduled stops, and reduce operating costs... For details, 
mail the coupon. 
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more ribbon to be wound on a spool. 
A sharp, crisp image is claimed, mak- 


| ing it desirable for photographic re- 


production. “Commander,” Columbia 
Ribbon and Carbon Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., Glen Cove, N.Y. 


be 


FINGERTIP WRENCH: Hard-to-reach 
nuts and bolts can be held firmly in 
position with these small wrenches 
while being fastened. They are worn 








on the finger like a ring and can be 
adjusted to different-size fingers. The 
wrenches are supplied in the most 
popular hex-head nut sizes. ““Touch ’n 
Hold,” Beaver Tool Company, P.O. 
Box 256, Huntington Station, N.Y. 
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HEAT INTO ELECTRICITY: The prin- 
ciple of converting heat directly into 
electricity can now be applied on a 
wider experimental scale. Thermoelec- 
tric generator elements made of lead 
tellurite are being offered for labora- 
tory and prototype applications. In 
addition to basic conversion applica- 
tions, the elements are expected to 
convert wasted heat into useful en- 
ergy. Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company, 900 Bush Ave., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


& 


VACUUM VALVE: A new low-priced 
valve moves small quantities of heavy, 
viscous substances in a reliable, meas- 
urable flow without heat or pressure, 
according to the manufacturer. When 
activated, the valve dispenses the ma- 
terial and produces a vacuum which 
sucks more material into the chamber, 
readying it for the next dispensing 
cycle. “Gear-Vac,” Eco Engineering 
Company, 12 New York Ave., New- 
—E. G. 
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ALLEN 


HEAVY DUTY 


PUNCH PRESSES 


Powerful 
Dependable 


Economical 
Fully 
Guaranteed 
Moderate 
in Price 


Thousands in Use 
the World Over 


See your Supply Dealer 

or write for Catalog giv- 

Model 81-12 img complete informa- 
12 Ton—$437.50 tion, specifications and 


less prices on our line of 
—" Heavy Duty Punch 


Presses. 


Hundreds of different 
Model Combinations 
1 to 12 ton Capacities 


ALVA ALLEN INDUSTRIES 
Dept. DR, Clinton, Missour 
Telephone —TUrner 5-3331 








SPACE 
UNLIMITED 


For your 
Records 


©O SHELVING NEEDED! 
STAXONSTEEL employs an 
engineering principle to combine 
the strength of steel with the 
economy of corrugated board. 

The steel supporting frame gives the 
drawer equal support front, back and 
sides. For long term economy there is 
no better record storage drawer 
than STAXONSTEEL. Five standard 
stock sizes available. 


FREE Catalog and Record Storage Manual. 
Write Dept. DR1. 


7 4kc* BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


4 Record Storage Specialists Since 1918 


A. od 2607 W. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, Itt 








Management in Perspective 


Life’s competitive pressures leave 
their mark on our memories and 
shape our opinions toward people 
and issues of the present. Clarence B. 
Randall, retired business executive 
and active business philosopher, can 
take a clear and dispassionate view 
of management and its motives. Mr. 
Randall has gone off at right angles 
to the economic path in order to re- 
view his experience with a detach- 
ment that is impartial, if not exactly 
impersonal. He has an unusual gift 
of expression and a style of disarm- 
ing simplicity but penetrating exact- 
ness of meaning. 

In a recent letter to the Editors, 
Mr. Randall writes: “Having reached 
that delightful time of life when I 
want nothing, I do not care what peo- 
ple think, so long as I say what I 
truly believe.” In the first article of 
his new series on the folklore of 
management, he examines the “Myth 
of Communications” and reflects the 
perspective of wisdom in an area 
where motivation, candor, and re- 
sponsibility are at times confused, 
with a net loss to meaning. 


The Challenge Seekers 


Many years ago, the Editor received 
an elementary lesson in consumer in- 
terest while watching his infant 
daughter probing a sugar bun for 
raisins. Each time she discovered and 
devoured a raisin, she gave a high- 
pitched squeal of glee. The next day, 
the Editor brought home a small box 
of raisins and presented them to his 
enterprising offspring, enthroned in 
her high chair. She opened the box 
with violent curiosity, spilling the 
raisins all over the tray. There was a 
squeal of delight. She ate a few rai- 
sins, hurriedly surveyed the others, 
lost interest, and swept them over the 
brink and out of her sight. 
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As he stooped to gather up the 
raisins, the Editor was reminded that 
every conquest must have a chal- 
lenge, and there is no incentive to 
achievement like curiosity about hid- 
den benefits, rewards, and facts. May- 
be that’s what makes business with 
its obstacles, uncertainties, and un- 
known elements so interesting. There 
is no fun in a sure thing. Any child 
can tell us that. 


Mysteries of the Market 


There’s a lesson somewhere in the 
demise of the Edsel. Never was a 
market so researched by experts, nev- 
er was a Car so expensively launched, 
and never was a product so decisively 
rejected by the consumer. We have a 
suspicion that the primary impulse 
for the creation of the Edsel came 
from the wrong end of the assembly 
line. Unfortunately, the Edsel (a 
sound product from an engineering 
standpoint) was designed and pro- 
moted for a particular type of buyer 
who simply didn’t exist. 

All of which suggests that markets 
are not created by engineers or mar- 
ket executives out of a synthetic en- 
vironment. Ford, with commendable 
candor, has admitted its error. 

Looking back over Ford’s success 
with the Model T, which opened a 
period of industrial and social revo- 
lution, its recapture of a lost market 
with the Model A, and its esthetic 
appeal to the style-conscious with 
the Thunderbird, one is reminded 
that there is no formula for holding 
a top position in industry. Forty 
years ago, when the Editor sold 
Model T’s for a brief and none too 
rewarding period of his life, the only 
promotion for a Ford at a Newark 
auto show was a phonograph record 
that spoke with repetitive but truthful 
monotony: “It takes you there, and 
it brings you back. It takes you there, 
and it brings you back.” —A.MLS. 
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TEACHING BY TV 


Bell System facilities meet a new need. Already a vital link in filling 


educators’ requirements within a locality, state or across the nation 


An interesting current develop- 
ment in education is the use of 
television for instruction—both in 
classrooms and in the home. 


Evidence that a shortage of quali- 
fied teachers is developing coincides 
with the need for some way to meet 
the awakened interest in mathemat- 
ics, physics, chemistry, and educa- 
tion in general—from the elementary 
school to the college level. 


Many educators, in studying the 
twin problem, are thinking more and 
more about the possibilities of Educa- 
tional T'V in their teaching programs. 


In transmitting T'V lessons and 
lectures from place to place, various 
means are available. Closed circuit 
Educational —T'V systems between 
schools may be required. Or connec- 
tion between broadcasting stations in 
different cities. Or a hook-up be- 
tween closed circuit systems and one 
or more broadcasting stations. 


Whatever distribution of ‘T'V is 
needed, in city, county, state, or 
across the country, the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies are equipped to 
provide it. They have the facilities 
and years of know-how. And the on- 
the-spot manpower to insure eff- 
cient, dependable service. 


For over three years, the local Bell 
Telephone Company has provided 
the closed circuit ETV network 


HELPING TO TEACH... HELPING TO LEARN. Classroom scene in Cortland, N. Y. 





This is one of the schools now using Educational TV. More than one TV receiver 
can be used where teachers wish to accommodate larger classes at one sitting. 


which successfully serves thirty-six 
schools in Washington County, 
Maryland. 


In Louisville, Kentucky, tele- 
phone company facilities now con- 
nect five elementary schools. In 
New York State, they serve a high 
school and seven other schools in 
the Cortland area. 


In San Jose, California, they link 
four schools with the campus of San 
Jose State College. And in Anaheim, 
California, eighteen schools are 
served by TV. 


The largest of the many current 
educational ‘T'V projects is called 
Continental Classroom. The Bell 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


System is one of the business organ- 
izations which support it. 


In this great “classroom,” about 
half a million people get up early 
each weekday to view a half-hour 
lecture on Modern Chemistry on 
their TV sets at 6:30 A.M. This 
32-week college course goes from 
coast to coast over Bell System lines. 


The Bell Telephone Companies 
believe their TV transmission facili- 
ties and know-how can assist educa- 
tors who are exploring the potential 
value of educational television. 


They welcome opportunities to 
work with those interested in this 
promising new development. 















Hats off to the profit makers! 


Maintenance departments are major profit 
makers. Here’s why: 

A 10% reduction in maintenance costs can 
result in a 4% jump in profits in the aver- 
age plant—according to latest Commerce 
Department figures. 

Increasing numbers of cost-conscious 
maintenance men are adopting Organized 
Lubrication as one of the proven ways to 
reduce costs. As Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neers have demonstrated time and again, 
an Organized Lubrication program can cut 
direct maintenance costs as much as 10%! 
(Other benefits: more dependable pro- 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 





duction, reduced lube inventory, simplified 
purchasing. ) 

Managers throughout the U.S. who have 
installed and evaluated Organized Lubrica- 
tion programs can testify to the profit gained. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineers can offer 
help and helpful material to start an Organ- 
ized Lubrication program in your plant. Why 
don’t you look into it? Call our expert—or 
write for a copy of our book: “Organized 
Lubrication ... Major Cost Control Factor.” 

Ww Ww Ww 

Texaco Inc., 1385 East 42nd Street, New 

York 17, N. Y., Dept. D-131. 
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